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Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind... 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling—going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 

When you're using International’s ‘““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you'll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 

Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved’”’ Flours. 
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Here is what happened when a prominent Minnesota 
milling company said “show me”: 

With company officials observing, sewing machine needle 
tension was tightened until it broke the thread which the 
company was then using. Then tension was released just 
enough to let the machine run and closures were sewed 
in several 25-lb. cotton flour bags. 

Next, this procedure was repeated with Bemis Special 
Thread in the machine. Then mill officials ripped out the 


top closure seams from all bags and measured the thread. 
And here’s what they found: 





It took 28 inches of the cheaper thread to make a closure 
seam, but only 21 inches of Bemis Special Thread. The 
saving of 25% in yardage far offset the slight difference 
in cost. 


You, too, will probably save money by switching to Bemis 
Special Thread for your bag closing, even if you are using 
a lower priced thread now. 


Get the full story from your Bemis man—how to save 
money by using Bemis Special Thread. ® 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Many of America’s leading bakers 
baked their first car of POLAR 
BEAR many years ago. 
And they are still bas- 
& ing their bread quality 
on this uniform, de- 

pendable flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
} i, Vice Pres. Y ° ° 
car econ apn Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














H#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [| 7 WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 


Maple Leaf . “Mtercrrerereeel re Monarch 
omy C1) PEPE eet aa Crescent 





Cream of the West 


Castle C0 aL eB EE 8 =aactee Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson ae 2 ib See ae Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 

WwW 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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A GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


Vattey Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 













Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





* MEPHERSON, 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
i KANSAS © 
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A ComPLete LINE oF QuaLity FLours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 





Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 





STRATEGIC LOCATION. 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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No a ec OMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° 











MINNEAPOLIS <> 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH | 
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S BAKER FLOWRS ESte 
vy loawes of bread — 
J ane easy to . 


TEA TABLE 







THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS RACK AS 



















bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- e 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


KANSAS CITY 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this Board of Trade Bldg. » GRend 7535 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- L. D. 299 


kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 












priceless ingredients of every transaction. FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
ae Stock yerds Station 
Ono” Operating the Interstate Elevator 
2 OM - *. eg oie 2 s , Pc ond 2 cin. Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Bs 3 Sa $s 3 Co- managers 


TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. + KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Operstis SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


JORPORATIQN 











J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
R. B. CALDWELL 














Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 
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GILVIE Flour Mills have 

been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


4 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - MONCTON 


JRIENTA Exe RT elaalG: VAN “Aas 


HUMBERSTONE - 











QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








Complete Gacilities for Serving the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS @OrFrPtntece s&s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS MAW 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
OPERATING: 


: 2 ; J 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHAN 
om co - IN KANSAS CITY— 


ne ne eS cana Genes CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
PROCESSING PLANTS 
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Mark Twain, the immortal American humorist was 
very fond of the great outdoor sport of fishing. When- bao X a 
? Well, Warden, V!l tell you.” answered the startled 
ever he could take time from writing his books that ' “ok | Mark + oP he | 
. yut quick-wittec ar waln,. m just the bigge 
delighted a world of readers, he would be busy fish- J BRest 


fi : damned liar in these whole United States!” 
Ing, In season or out, 


“And who are you2” 


One year, after spending a pleasant three weeks fish- Whoops! That one 


got away, eh, Warden? In our 
ing in Maine, Mark Twain hopped aboard a train and 


own business, there’s no conversational hook that’s 


relaxed in the smoking car on his way home. Soon, a big enough to land a customer, either, at least not for 


solemn-faced New Englander sat down next to the keeps. You've got to back up conversation with evi- 
famous author, and the two struck up a friendly con- dence. Wise bakers 


are getting that evidence every 
versation. 


time they use a bag of Commander-Larabee flour. 
Ee Se Soe ee yee They’ve eliminated the costly production “traftic 


2 os a i jams” that used to result when unstable flour threw 
I sure have,” replied Mark Twain, “And let me tell 


you something, stranger. It may be closed season for 
fishing up here in Maine, but I caught a couple hun- 


dred pounds of the finest rock bass you ever saw. By 


off formulas and timing. They get the same customer- 
winning quality day after day regardless of season. 
Each Commander-Larabee flour is precision-milled 
to its own high baking standards. You know what 
youre getting. Put the Commander-Larabee flour of 


your choice on your next flour order. 


the way, who are you?” 


“I’m the State Game Warden,” drawled the stranger, 
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Price Regulation for Millers Issued 





FMEA to Hear 
M. M. Benidt 
of IWA Staff 


WASHINGTON—M. M. Benidt of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
staff of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has accepted an invitation to address 
the annual meeting of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. May 13 in Chicago. 

Mr. Benidt expects to have some 
information concerning the workings 
of the IWA program in 1951-52, de- 
tails of which are now being worked 
out, 

The export meeting is for the pur- 
pose of discussing the problems which 
have arisen during the past year and 
which may come up in the year 
ahead, the association points out, and 
suggestions for the agenda should be 
forwarded to the secretary of the 
organization, Miss Helen Gervais, in 
Washington. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERS BUYS ROYAL MILL 
PROPERTY IN OGDEN, UTAH 


LOS ANGELES—tThe Albers Mill- 
ing Co. has purchased the former Roy- 
al Milling Co. properties at Ogden, 
Utah, from General Mills, Inc. The 
sale price was not disclosed. 

The property was acquired by Gen- 
eral Mills from the old Royal Milling 
Co. in 1928 when the General Mills 
firm was organized. It included a 
mill and an elevator of 650,000 bu. 





capacity. The mill ceased operations 
in 1929 and has been dismantled. 

Wilbur P. Kyle, vice president in 
charge of grain purchases for the 
Albers company, said that the proper- 
ties will be used for storage of bulk 
grain. He said that his company pro- 
poses to ship soybeans and corn from 
the Midwest for storage at Ogden, to 
be shipped later to the company’s 
West Coast plants. 

The sale property is located near 
the 4,100-sack General Mills plant 
which is in operation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
TO BE HOSTS TO NAFD 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, at a dinner meeting at the Fur- 
niture Club March 30, discussed plans 
for playing host to the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, which 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel May 13-14. 
This convention will coincide with 
that of the Millers National Federa- 
tion May 14-16. 

It was voted that the Chicago 
group will sponsor a cocktail party 
the afternoon of May 13, to which 
flour millers and flour distributors 
will be invited. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS SENATE KILLS 
WHEAT COMMISSION BILL 


TOPEKA—The Kansas Senate has 
killed a bill which would have created 
a new wheat commission designed, its 
sponsors said, to promote wheat and 














GRAIN PROCESSORS GIVEN NEW 
BASIS FOR FIGURING CEILINGS 





Supplementary Regulation Provides That Millers May 
Use Sales Rather Than Deliveries as Basis for 
Ceilings—Millfeed Pricing Problem Cited 
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wheat products and to conduct re- 
search in wheat strains and the pre- 
vention or eradication of wheat dis- 
eases. 

Opposition to the bill was led by 
Senators John A. Etling of Kinsley 
and James Porter of Topeka. 

Mr, Porter said that the bill, which 
emanated from the Kansas Wheat 
Growers Assn., was nothing more 
than a “severance tax on wheat.” Mr. 
Etling charged that the bill had 
not been offered in good faith. 





Millfeed Ceiling Price Situation 
Confused; Clarification Sought 


Approval of Supplement 18 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation has 
failed to clear up one important 
problem for millers—the problem of 
millfeed pricing. 

Although the order satisfies a ma- 
jor complaint by providing base pe- 
riod sales rather than deliveries as 
a basis for grain millers’ and proces- 
sors’ ceilings, it leaves uncertainties 
regarding millfeed ceilings. (See story 
elsewhere on this page.) 

Office of Price Stabilization offi- 
cials agree that an interpretation 
may be necessary to clarify the situ- 
ation for millfeeds and other second- 
ary products of grain processing. 


Say Pass-Through Not Legal 

Some OPS officials say a literal 
interpretation of the regulations 
means that increases in grain costs 
may be reflected under the pass- 
through provision only in prices of 
the primary products such as flour 
and oat products. They say it ap- 
pears that no. upward adjustment 
may be made in base period ceilings 
of by-products such as millfeed, corn 
gluten feed and distillers’ grains and 
solubles. 

Under this interpretation, a miller 
would be held in his millfeed pricing 
to the base period ceiling level that 
the new supplementary regulation 
permits, while grain cost increases 


would be passed on in flour prices. 

However, other provisions of the 
GCPR are considered as casting 
doubt on this informal interpreta- 
tion by industry consultants. 


Held Permissible 

Some millers contend that the 
GCPR clearly permits the pass- 
through for millfeed since the prod- 
uct is processed “in substantial part” 
from one of the listed agricultural 
commodities and is traded on a rec- 
ognized commodity exchange. 

Some believe that the intent of 
the regulations is that millers should 
be permitted to increase the price of 
their main product as wheat costs 
rise but that millfeed prices should 
not be increased. However, they note 
that many millers are relating mill- 
feed prices to the Kansas City mill- 
feed futures market. And they say 
that in the absence of a definite or- 
der prohibiting it, this action appears 
justified. It has been pointed out 
that Section 11 (e) of the GCPR 
permits in certain cases that ceiling 
prices and adjustments may be based 
on commodity exchange quotations. 

Some opinion in Washington is 
that from a strict interpretation of 
the regulations, a millfeed ceiling 
is the highest base period price and 
any ceiling related to a millfeed 
futures market quotation is excluded. 


At any rate, it has been reported 
that Kansas City millfeed market 
specialists are now asking OPS for 
an official interpretation of the sup- 
plemental regulation to clear up 
these millfeed pricing problems. 


Fiat Ceilings Sought 

The milling industry has asked for 
flat, industry-wide ceilings on mill- 
feed, industry representatives have 
pointed out, but there has been no 
indication as to when or if OPS will 
act. The delay, it has been explained, 
has been based on the opinion that 
nothing can be done until wheat hits 
parity. However, the question has 
been raised as to why there cannot be 
industry-wide ceilings if there can be 
definite individual ceilings. 

Meanwhile, until an interpretation 
of present regulations is forthcom- 
ing, some observers in Washington 
say that adherence to strict legal 
construction of the general and sup- 
plementary regulations is advisable 
in order to avoid any entanglements 
with OPS. Some say that grain mill- 
ers or processors might find it de- 
sirable to refrain from _ passing 
through increased farm commodity 
prices in higher by-products prices. 

It is noted that this may seem 
utterly unsatisfactory, but some per- 
sons say that it may be advisable 
in order to avoid any difficulties. 


WASHINGTON—Some of the on- 
erous provisions of the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation were eased for 
grain millers and processors this 
week when the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization announced Supplementary 
Regulation 18 to the GCPR. 

The supplement, effective April 
12, provides a new basis for estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for millers’ and 
processors’ sales of flour, meal and 
millfeed or other feed ingredients 
processed from certain grains. The 
grains are wheat, rye, corn, oats, flax- 
seed and grain sorghums. 

The regulation makes it possible 
for the affected millers and proc- 
essors to base their ceiling prices on 
sales rather than deliveries during 
the GCPR base period of Dec. 19-Jan. 
25. Parity adjustments where per- 
missible may then be made from 
these base period ceilings. 

Supplementary to GCPR 

The order is a supplement to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation and 
must be read in connection with the 
GCPR. 

It provides a new basis for estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for “sales by 
certain grain millers and processors 
of flour, meal and millfeed or other 
feed ingredients processed from” the 
listed grains. 

“This new method,” the order says, 
“supersedes that set forth in the 
GCPR, as amended, with respect to 
calculating ceiling prices for these 
commodities when sold by these grain 
millers and processors.” It provides 
that ceilings may be based on con- 
tracts for sale rather than on deliv- 
eries. 

Under this supplement, a base ceil- 
ing will be the “highest price at 
which you contracted in writing dur- 
ing the base period to sell the prod- 
uct for delivery within 120 days aft- 
er the date of the contract, or if 
you made no such contract during 
the base period, then the highest 
price at which during the base period 
your most closely competitive seller 
in your normal market contracted in 
writing to sell the product for de- 
livery within 120 days after the date 
of the contract to a purchaser of 
the same class.” 


Pass-Through 

From that ceiling, subsequent in- 
creases in the price of the basic 
commodity may be passed on under 
parity adjustment provisions of the 
GCPR. 

The regulation specifies that for 
purposes of computing parity ad- 
justments to cover increased grain 
costs, the seller must use as a basis 
the highest market price of the grain 
as of the execution date of the con- 
tract which determined his ceiling. 

In the statement of considerations, 
OPS recognized that processed prod- 
ucts affected are often sold on the 
basis of deferred deliveries and that 
inequities were caused by the GCPR’s 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Period Ceiling Prices 


WASHINGTON-—Sellers cannot in- 
crease their present ceiling prices to 
cover higher inbound freight charges 
on commodities received, the Office 
of Price Stabilization has stated in 
an official interpretation covering re- 
cent freight rate hikes authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

OPS varies this ruling in a small 
degree regarding increases in out- 
bound freight, but for the most part 
under the interpretation it requires 
sellers to absorb the advances in out- 
bound freight rates. 

If a seller had a system of deliv- 
ered prices or a zone delivered price 
method, he must absorb the outbound 
freight rate increases. He is not per- 
mitted to pass it on to his customers 
by adjusting his price ceiling of the 
base period. 

However, if the sales were made in 
the base period on a delivered price 
base computed on an f.o.b. price ad- 
justed for the cost of making deliv- 
ery, the seller may then pass on the 
actual freight rate increase. 

Further Modification 

This qualification is further modi- 
fied by OPS, which says: 

“However, this method of comput- 
ing the base period delivery price 
must have been objectively estab- 
lished to purchasers, as where the 
seller offered both a delivered and an 
f.o.b. price, the difference being the 
actual transportation costs; or where 
the seller quoted or billed actual 
transportation charges separately; or 
where the delivered price varied in 
each locality precisely by the differ- 
ence in actual cost of transportation 


USDA Will Make 
No Changes in 
Soybean Standards 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that no changes are being made at 
the present time in the official grain 
standards of the U.S. for soybeans. 

Requests were made by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Assn. and the National 
Soybean Processors Assn. that the 
department revise the soybean stand- 
ards so as to lower the maximum 
limits of moisture and foreign mate- 
rial 1% in each of the numerical 
grades. 

Notice that the department was 
considering these requests was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, Dec. 
13, 1950, and informal hearings were 
held in January and February, 1951, 
at Toledo, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Decatur, Ill., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Opportunity was also 
provided for those who desired to do 
so to express their views in writing 
by Feb. 15, 1951. 

After careful review of all com- 
munications, representations submit- 
ted at the hearings, and other infor- 
mation available to the department, 
it has been decided not to amend the 
official grain standards for soybeans 
at this time. 
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SELLERS MUST ABSORB MOST 
ADV ANCES;IN FREIGHT RATES 


Only Small Portion of Outbound Rate Increases May Be 
Passed on to Customers by Adjusting Base 


incurred by the seller 
to several localities.” 

Thus, on f.o.b. sales in the base pe- 
riod, where only actual transporta- 
tion charges were added to the mill- 
door price, increases in outbound 
transportation charges may be passed 
on to the seller. 

On the other hand, where f.o.b. 
milldoor sales in the base period 
quoted an f.o.b. price plus a transpor- 
tation charge, but where this charge 
did not represent the actual trans- 
portation costs to the seller, the 
must absorb the increase in 
outbound rates 


for delivery 


seller 


Switch to f.o.b. Price 


If a seller decides to switch from 
a delivered price of his base period 
to an f.o.b. price, the seller must re- 
duce his ceiling price, as established 
for delivered price sales, by the 
amount of each purchaser’s actual 
freight cost, OPS rules. 

OPS protested when ICC recently 


granted the railroads an_ interim 
rate increase, but the protest failed. 
The present result is a new cost in- 
crease for sellers to absorb and an- 
other price control squeeze on in- 
dustry. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 

CHICAGO—tThe directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade have elected 
to membership in the association the 
following: Donald E. Fraser, presi- 
dent, Cereal Grading Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and Richard N. Ely, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON BAG SALES SHOW 
INCREASE, R. K. PEEK SAYS 


KANSAS CITY—Volume of cotton 
cut up for bags has increased con- 
siderably, Richard K. Peek, presi- 
dent of the Percy Kent Bag Co., Kan- 
sas City, said this week. Mr. Peek 
pointed out that burlap offerings have 
declined greatly since the Indian gov- 
ernment removed price controls, put- 
ting jute out of line with price ceil- 
ings in the US. 

Other factors also have contributed 
to heavier purchases of cottons. Mr. 
Peek revealed that March production 
of cotton bags by the Percy Kent 
company was the largest for any 
month in the past three and a half 
years. 





Crop Goals, Exports Discussed 
at Grain Industry-USDA Meeting 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain handlers 
industry advisory committee opened 
its session here last week under the 
chairmanship of William McArthur, 
associate director of the Production 
and Marketing Administration grain 
branch. 

The meeting, while organizational 
in nature, provoked favorable re- 
sponse from grain trade representa- 
tives, who declared that it was one 
of the best that the old 
timers on the committee had ever 
had with USDA officials, marking 
perhaps the better feeling within 
USDA since the recent changes in 
the front office PMA personnel. 

It was disclosed to the committee 
that the USDA does not contemplate 
any price or other incentives to bring 
out a 90-million-acre corn crop. Gov- 
ernment officials said there was hope 
that the visit of Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, and the new 
PMA Gus F. Geissler, to 
Iowa might inspire corn producers to 
expand their corn acreage intentions. 

It appears that corn acreage will 
not exceed 88 million while 
soybeans may attain a 12-million-acre 
level 

The committee was given a survey 
of the size of the export program. 
It now seems that the March liftings 
of all bulk grain from both commer- 
cial and USDA sources will approxi- 
mate 1.45 million tons. This is ap- 
proximately the same level obtained 
in the short month of February. In 
two months exports were com- 
prised of 65% commercial liftings and 
35° for the government account. 

For April it is seen that the rela- 
tionship between commercial and 
USDA export liftings will swing over 
to the USDA moving 65% of the to- 
tal. 

This also is an index of the prob- 
able grain export program authoriza- 
tion which USDA will announce 


sessions 


director 


acres, 


these 


sometime late this week. The March- 
April export program was set at 3.4 
million tons of bulk grain. The lift- 
ings probably will miss this figure 
for March by between 200-300 thous- 
and tons, which means that this slip- 
page will have to carry over into 
April, indicating an April goal of 
between 1.9 and two million tons. No 
one here believes this possible. 
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Amounts of CCC 
Wheat, Corn 
Offer Unchanged ; |; 


WASHINGTON—The amounts of 
wheat and corn offered for domestic 
sale by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
during April are unchanged from the 
amounts offered during March, but 
minor revisions in the offerings of 
oats and barley appear. 

No grains are offered from CCC 
stocks for export sale. The quantities 
offered for domestic sale are: wheat, 
5 million bushels; corn, 50 million 
bushels; oats, 10,100,000 bu.; barley 
19,852,000 bu. 

The wheat is available only when 
premium wheat is required or where 
emergency situations exist, CCC 
points out. No wheat is for sale in 
the Portland area. Examples of min- 
imum prices are $2.53, Kansas City; 
$2.54, Minneapolis, and $2.58, Chica- 
go, for No. 1 wheat, ex-rail or barge. 

Minimum corn prices (No. 3 yel- 
low) announced by CCC include $1.83, 
Chicago and St. Louis; $1.75, Omaha, 
and $1.76, Minneapolis. Examples of 
oats prices listed are 99¢, Chicago, 
and 95¢ Minneapolis, for No. 3 or 
better. Barley is listed at $1.51, Min- 
neapolis, for No. 1, ex-rail or barge, 
and $1.58, San Francisco, for No. 1 
western, 

During the period Jan. 1 through 
March 23 CCC sold from its export 
list 5,774,130 bu. wheat and 199,802 
bu. barley. These are the same to- 
tals reported through Feb. 16. No 
new sales of grain for export were 
reported, grains having been re- 
moved from the export list early 
this year. Between Jan. 1 and Feb. 
16, 5,774,130 bu. wheat and 199,802 
bu. barley were sold for export. 

The following domestic sales were 
reported through March 23: wheat, 
2,776,731 bu.; oats, 402,198 bu.; bar- 
ley, 375,868 bu.; corn 10,793,200 bu. 





King Milling Co. Turns a Page 


Milton P. Fuller 


LOWELL, MICH.—Milton P. Full- 
er has retired from active business, 
for reasons of health, and is now liv- 
ing at 1702 Webster Street, Topeka, 
Kansas. About a year ago he became 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the King Milling Co., prior to which 
time he had been vice president and 


King Doyle 


ral manager since 1945. Manage- 
ment of the company is now entirely 
in the hands of King Doyle, president. 

Mr. Fuller’s milling career began 
in 1912 in Waseca, Minn., with Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., and suc- 
cessively he was with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, the 


gene 
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Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and the Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. His father, Howard Fuller, 
was a miller in Faribault, where Mil- 
ton served his apprenticeship in mill- 
ing, working with his father from 
the age of 12 to the age of 15 in the 
old Scotts Mill near Faribault, the 
Russell Mill in Faribault and the mill 


at St. Charles, Minn. When he had 
become proficient as sweeper, pack- 
er, engineer and miller he went to 


college and for a few years taught 
school. 

In 1930 Mr. Fuller became presi- 
dent of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
after 18 years of experience as dis- 
trict, eastern and general sales man- 
ager. He became vice president of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. in 1934. Poor 
health led to his temporary retire- 
ment in the early forties, but his re- 
covery made it possible for him to ful- 
fil an obligation of family friendship 
in assuming an executive position 
with the King Milling Co. when Wil- 
liam C. Doyle, long associated with 
the business, died on April 21, 1945. 

King Doyle, at the time of his fa- 
ther’s death, had been in the US. 
Navy for three years, serving as an 
ensign in the Pacific Theater, where 
he acted as sonar officer aboard the 
U.S.S. Hale. He was retired into the 
reserve so that he might take over 
the presidency of the company. A new 
mill had been put in operation only 
a few days before his father died. 

Mr. Fuller has held many associa- 
tion offices in the various places which 
have figured in his milling career, 
among them the Northwest Spring 
Wheat Millers Club and the Michigan 
State Millers Assn. For many years 
he was chairman of the package dif- 
ferential committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and since 1946 he 
has been a member of the federation’s 
technical committee. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NET INCOME OF COLORADO 
M. & E. FIRM UP SHARPLY 


DENVER —The consolidated net 
income of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. here rose sharply during 
the first nine months of the firm’s 
fiscal year, ended Feb. 28, 1951. 

The company’s net for the period 
ended last Feb. 28 was $597,520, com- 
pared with $199,166 for the same pe- 
riod in 1950. Net income per share of 
common stock on 523,174 shares out- 
standing was $1.14 compared with 
38¢ in 1950. 

Gross sales of the company for the 
nine months, less returns, allowances 
and freight out, amounted to $73-, 
912,772 for the period ending Feb. 28, 
1951, compared to $66,109,473 for the 
like period ending Feb. 28, 1950. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY G. McGILL JOINS 
ROLAND SALES STAFF 


ST. LOUIS—The Roland Flour Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Roy G. McGill as special sales repre- 
sentative for the company in the St. 
Louis marketing area. 





Mr. McGill is well qualified to 
serve the baking industry. For 23 
years he was engaged in the manu- 
facture and distribution of bakers’ 
cheese. He is the originator of many 
cheese cake formulas, and is also 


well versed in the flour problems of 
the baker, having been connected 
with the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
and the Standard Milling Co. 

Mr. McGill is a member of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Singing Society, 
St. Louis Bakers Bowling League, 
charter member and past president 
of the Bakery Allied Salesmen Club 
of St. Louis. 
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AT ASBE MEETING—Shown above are the speakers 
who discussed variety baked goods, manpower require- 
ments and flour types during one of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers sessions in Chicago. At the left is 
Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., New York, who spoke 
on manpower and production scheduling; Jones E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, on hearth breads and 





il 





bard rolls; S. J. Meyer, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, on 
the production of pan rye breads, and Martin Eisen- 
staedt, American Stores Oo., Philadelphia, session chair- 
man. At the right is Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc.; New York, who conchuded the 
session with his talk on choosing the best flour type or 
blend for different yeast raised products. 





india Turns Down 
Low Grade Wheat 
Gift from Canada 


TORONTO— India has rejected the 
gift of low grade wheat offered by 
Canada because of the strings at- 
tached to acceptance. 

The Canadian government offered 
low grade wheat as a part of its con- 
tribution of $25 million in the first 
year of the six year Colombo Plan 
for the development of South East 
Asia. It was stipulated by Canadian 
officials that the wheat gift should 
be distributed under the government's 
rationing scheme and that the money 
so raised from consumers should be 
used to pay the cost of capital de- 
velopment schemes in India. 

Explaining the refusal an Indian 
official stated that the people of 
India might not have understood the 
good-will behind the gift if they were 
called upon to pay for the wheat. 
Even though the food supply situa- 
tion still remains critical the Indian 
government proposes to wait until top 
grade wheat is available next fall. 

Canada has little high grade wheat 
for sale at the present time, and 
there appears to be little likelihood 
of the terms of the gift being amend- 
ed either to give better quality wheat 
or to withdraw the conditions upon 
which the offer was made. 


Russian Offer Rejected 

The Indian government has also re- 
jected an offer by Russia for the 
supply of 50,000 tons of wheat in ex- 
change for an unspecified quantity of 
jute goods. India, it was stated in 
New Delhi, had no raw jute for ex- 
port other than that required to meet 
commitments for export to other 
countries. The Russians, according to 
market rumors, have now offered to 
exchange up to 500,000 tons of food 
grains for various other unspecified 
commodities. 

The Communist government of 
China has also made a further offer 
of grains, the amount involved being 
one million tons and consisting of 
wheat, rice and milo, at what are de- 
scribed as competitive rates. An offi- 
cial of the Indian Ministry of Food 
has gone to Peiping to discuss the im- 
plications of the proposed deal. Last 
January China and India agreed up- 
on the exchange of 50,000 tons of rice 
for 16,000 tons of jute goods, but ob- 
servers consider that this particular 
deal could not be classified as being 
at “competitive rates” for the value 


of the jute goods now being supplied 
by India exceeds the prevailing world 
prices for which rice could have 
been obtained in Burma, Siam and 
other rice exporting countries. 


Doubt Ability to Deliver 


Traders are not convinced of Chi- 
na’s ability to cover such a quantity 
of grains while the lack of shipping 
would make it difficult to move the 
amount involved within the next few 
months when the need will be great- 
est. It would be late in the year be- 
fore the deal could be completed 
whereas the Indians, in making their 
plea to the U.S. for assistance, de- 
scribed the matter as one of urgency. 

The interest displayed by Russia 
and China is held by some commen- 
tators to be political, the offers being 
made to offset the aid proffered by 
the U.S. and Canada. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FRANK DEVANEY NAMED 
TO CRETE MILLS POST 


CRETE, NEB. — Frank Devaney 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Crete Mills and will 
have direct responsibility for the op- 
eration of the company’s formula 
feed manufacturing plant. Mr. De- 
vaney has been with the O. A. Cooper 
Co., Humboldt, Neb., feed and flour 
manufacturing firm, for about 20 
years and was manager of the Cooper 
feed mill at Beatrice, Neb., since 
1943. He began his milling career at 
the Plymouth Mills, Le Mars, Iowa, 
in 1921. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEART ATTACK IS FATAL 
TO WILLIAM H. MARRIOTT 


SIOUX CITY— William H. Mar- 
riott, 62, secretary and traffic man- 
ager for the Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change since 1938, died suddenly of a 
heart attack April 7. He was a widely 
known authority on grain rates and 
traffic. 

Before becoming secretary and 
traffic manager of the exchange, Mr. 
Marriott had been associated with 
the Terminal Grain Corp., the Flan- 
ley Grain Co. and the Great Northern 
Railway in Sioux City. He was born 
in Wakefield, Neb, 

He was a member of many national, 
regional and local grain, traffic and 
civic organizations, and had served as 
an officer and director of several of 
them. He was a past president of the 
Western Shippers Advisory Board and 
of the Western Grain & Feed Assn. 

Survivors include his widow, three 
sons and one daughter. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted April 10 at Sioux 
City. 





British Raise 
Selling Price 
of All Flour 


LONDON The British govern- 
ment has hiked the selling price of 
home milled and imported flour from 
$7.28 sack of 280 lb. flour to $8.08 
effective April 1. The increase is at- 
tributed officially to the higher cost 
of imported wheat. 

Since the policy has been laid down 
that no further charges will be al- 
lowed on subsidy funds, paid out of 
internal revnue to keep the cost of 
bread and other staple foods at an 
economic level, the extra charge has 
been passed on to the consumer. The 
necessity to pay for national defense 
is also quoted by observers as an- 
other reason motivating the govern- 
ment in ordering another price rise. 

Canadian spring flour milled in the 
U.K. will now sell at $8.22 sack of 
280 lb., high ratio cake flour at 
$11.17 and semolina at $14.39. 

The price of the 2 lb. loaf, a term 
which is still used despite the deci- 
sion some years ago to reduce its 
weight to 1% lb. as an economy 
measure, has been hiked slightly less 
than l¢ as a result of the change 
in the price of flour. The cost is now 
exactly 7¢ a loaf. 

L. G. Cadwallader, general secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, reports that cakes 
and pastries will not be affected by 
the new flour price because the cost 
to the consumers is already con- 
trolled. The subsidies payable to bak- 
ers in respect to each sack of flour 
used for bread will have to be 
amended, he added. 


———SBREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


HATHAWAY BAKERIES NET 
INCOME REACHES $673,647 


BOSTON — Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., has reported a net income of 
$673,647 for 1950, equal to $2.10 per 
common share. In the previous year 
the company reported a net profit of 
$648,481, or $2.02 a common share. 

Sales for the year attained a new 
record peak totaling $27,299,388 com- 
pared with $26,168,165 for the pre- 
ceding year. This year’s sales repre- 
sented the eleventh consecutive an- 
nual increase since 1939 when the 





total sales amounted to $6,485,892. 

Directors voted a regular quarterly 
disbursement of 25¢ a common share 
payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 18. 
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Proposed Order May Cover Millers 





PASS-THROUGH INCLUDED IN 


MANUFACTURERS’ REGULATION 


As Now Planned, Order May Also Cover Bakers—Re- 
lief From Cost-Price Squeeze Held Possible—OPS 
Reported Open-Minded on Problems Involved 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Reports that the 
Office of Price Stabilization is now 
planning to bring the flour milling 
and baking industries under cover- 
age of a general manufacturers’ ceil- 
ing order have sent chills down the 
industry spines of these groups - 
particularly since they say they do 
not have complete information re- 
garding provisions of this order, which 
is still in the drafting stage. 

The disclosure of this information 
was followed by a conference of 
bakery officials here this week to 
learn from OPS officials how the 
order might affect their industry. 
It was also felt that milling indus- 
try trade representatives would take 
a hand in discussions of potential 
effects of the application of the manu- 
facturers’ price order to their in- 
dustry. 

As far as can be learned, the 
general manufacturers’ order would 
cover all processors of bread grains, 
including cereal manufacturers. Lead- 
ing up to the disclosure of these 
conditions was the information that 
in a late draft of the order, OPS 
had included a section regarding the 
use of a pass-through provision for 
agricultural commodities still selling 
under parity. This clearly indicated 
to many persons that OPS had de- 
cided to bracket grain processors 
under coverage of the proposed regu- 
lation. Subsequently this was admit- 
ted by leading OPS food officials. 

Outlook for Bakers 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., following a con- 
ference here this week with economic 
advisors of the OPS food division, 
informed The Northwestern Miller 
of strong evidence that OPS wants 
to do something to relieve any 
squeeze on the baking industry. 

He admitted that OPS has been 
considering the inclusion of the bak- 
ing industry under the general manu- 
facturers’ order, but he said that 
OPS officials have an open mind on 
the issue. 

Mr. McCarthy reported further 
that among the possibilities now be- 
ing studied is one which would set 
up within the general order a spe- 
cial section which would cover prob- 
lems peculiar to the baking indus- 
try, as for example, the problem of 
distribution cost increases. However, 
he says that this method of relief, 
while appropriate as far as the bak- 
ing industry is concerned, might open 
up many other price problems and 
tear down stabilization efforts of 
OPS by setting a precedent. 

He agreed that top economists at 
OPS are very cooperative and ap- 
pear willing to find some solution 
for the bakery industry problems, 
but they are at loss at this time to 
devise means whereby some action 


can be taken which will not reverse 
other OPS policies. 


Would Relieve Squeeze 

In discussing the order as it would 
affect the milling and baking in- 
dustries as well as other manufac- 
turers, OPS officials indicated that it 
is the one method which will remove 
the freeze provisions of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, which now 
in many respects puts these industries 
in a cost-price squeeze since there is 
no provision for hardship adjustments 
under the GCPR 

In addition, the order is designed to 
provide administrative flexibility with- 
in OPS because it would in one move 
eliminate the need of long and expen- 
sive industry studies before 
squeeze adjustments could be grant- 
ed. One OPS consultant told The 
Northwestern Miller that the order 
is the one swift way to obtain hard- 
ship relief since it might take six 
months or longer for OPS to make 


cost 





Henry W. Kusserow 


OFFICERS OF MILWAUKEE 
GRAIN EXCHANGE RENAMED 


MILWAUKEE—Henry W. Kusse- 
row, vice president of the Chas. A. 
Krause Milling Co., has been reelect- 
ed president of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange. Also renamed were R. G. 
Leistikow, vice president of the Strat- 
ton Grain Co president, and 
James G. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer. 
William C. Moll, Franke Grain Co., 
was elected to the board of directors. 


vice 


teelected to the board of arbitra- 
tion were Donald D. Brown, Lowell 
Hoit & Co., and Donald R. Sander, 
Franke Grain Co. Board of appeal 
members reelected were Carl A. 
Houlton, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 
and H. M. Stratton, Stratton Grain 
Co 





individual cost studies on which the 
extent of hardship adjustments could 
be based. 

Another important OPS official 
stated that he did not think that the 
planned order.would impose any 
hardship on either the milling or 
baking industries and that it did have 
the immediate virtue of ending the 
freeze hardship conditions now exist- 
ing under the GCPR. 

Baking industry officials here are 
alarmed over this turn of events 
since they had been hoping that a 
bakery order could be _ promptly 
adopted and issued by OPS, thereby 
removing the GCPR squeeze. 

Bakery industry officials admit that 
they have had access to recent drafts 
of the general manufacturers’ order, 
but they say they did not have suffi- 
cient time to study its many provi- 
sions in detail. They agree that it 
may provide a short-cut to the adjust- 
ment of container and wrapping ma- 
terial costs, which have risen consid- 
erably and which bakers find it ille- 
gal to pass on under the GCPR. But 
at the same time they fear that an 
agreement to accept this order now 
may delay or defer the issuance of 
any specific bakery industry order. 

In this connection a policy official 
of the OPS food division said that 
unless he was certain that grain 
prices would reach ceilings within 
two months, he would advocate the 
use of this order for both the baking 
and milling industries. 

While the general manufacturers’ 
order would appear to eliminate some 
of the objectionable squeeze condi- 
tions of the GCPR, bakers point out 
that on the basis of the draft they 
have inspected, the order makes no 
provision for the adjustment of rising 
distribution costs peculiar to the bak- 


ing industry. They note, too, that 
within 60 days bakers will face the 
necessity of making new labor con- 
tracts, and they fear that labor will 
ask for another wage boost 
the board. 


across 


Open Minds 

OPS food division officials do not 
have closed minds on the problem, 
they assured The Northwestern Mill- 
er. They promised to study the situ- 
ation, and they said they planned to 
assign their top flight economic ad- 
visors to the task at once 

The relief provisions available un- 
der the planned manufacturers order 
have been broadened considerably 
since earlier versions were prepared. 

Under an earlier draft, an individu- 
al manufacturer would be permitted 
to increase his selling price by up to 
10% over the second quarter of 1950 
to cover direct material and labor 
cost increases since then, or by 5% 
over the applicable GCPR freeze pe- 
riod ceiling price, whichever was the 
higher. It is not believed that these 
basic provisions for ceiling adjust- 
ments have been modified, but it is 
reported by OPS consultants that 
the area of adjustment has been con- 
siderably broadened. 

For example, as of the latest draft 
of this order, cost increase allowances 
will include factory overhead, pack- 
aging material and wrapping cost 
advances and labor involved in these 
operations. All factory cost advances 
could be used in computing the al- 
lowable percentage increase in the 
ceiling adjustment, OPS officials say. 

However—and here is the point 
that disturbs the baking industry 
the order as now planned does not 
take into consideration any adjust- 
ment for general plant overhead or 





Erickson Crop Report Startles 
Trade; Spring Planting Starts 


Important crop news developments 
jumped into prominence this week 
with the startling report of huge 
wheat losses in the Southwest issued 
by a private crop observer getting 
major attention. 

At the same time, the U.S. Crop 
Reporting Board's first spring esti- 
mate of the winter wheat crop was 
awaited with a great deal of inter- 
est. The report was to be issued after 
the close of the market April 10. 

Also, the first reports on spring 
wheat prospects and planting prog- 
ress of the year were issued by Min- 
neapolis grain companies. 

A. W. Erickson, Minneapolis crop 
reporter, shocked the grain trade 
with his statement over the week 
end that this year’s winter wheat 
crop is one of the worst failures of its 
type in history. 

Mr. Erickson wired from Wichita 
that of 36 million acres seeded in 
six Southwestern states, 20 million 
acres are now dead and the balance 
is heavily infested with greenbugs. 
“Acreage losses are staggering, and 
it looks like a national calamity.” 

The Erickson report was consid- 
ered the chief cause of a sharp up- 
turn in wheat futures markets on 
April 9. 

Mr. Erickson declared that of 5.5 
million acres in western Kansas and 


Colorado 80% will produce no com- 
mercial wheat, with the balance of 
the acreage doubtful. 

Also, large acreages of 
ire now lost, he declared. 

West Texas and Colorado are vir- 
tually out of production, and Okla- 
homa’'s 6,250,000 acres of wheat will 
produce only about one third of the 
potential output, Mr. Erickson said. 

The report got much wider news- 
paper and radio publicity than earlier 
Erickson statements on crop damage, 
and the market response was power- 
ful despite considerable disagreement 
with his conclusions. 

Additional moisture over the south- 
western hard winter wheat belt has 
created more optimism on crop pros- 
pects in the past week, but there is 
a preponderance of unfavorable re- 
ports coming from the western sec- 
tions of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Most crop observers tell of large 
abandoned acreage in the area which 
went through a severe drouth last 
fall and winter. Estimates of the 
loss range from 60% downward, the 
more conservative estimators putting 
the figure at 35 to 40% loss in the 
hard hit areas. The destruction was 
caused primarily by the long dry pe- 
riod last fall and compounded by 
damage from greenbugs and cut- 
worms. In some areas subzero weath- 


Nebraska 
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er also killed the weak plant, accord- 
ing to these reports. 

Good rains were received through- 
out most of the area in the past week, 
and light snows fell early this week. 
The rainfall in some of the western 
sections averaged up to 1% inches. 
Temperatures continue much below 
normal, which have retarded the 
progress of the crop and contributed 
some of the insect losses. But since 
April 1, the crop conditions undoubt- 
edly have been improved as a whole. 

In the central and eastern areas of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas and in 
most of Nebraska, the crop appears 
to be in good condition. These sec- 
tions have had much more rainfall, 
and there is a good prospect of im- 
proved yield compared with last year. 

C. W. Lane, agricultural 
tician for the Santa Fe Railroad, 
April 9 reiterated the statement 
which was made in the April 1 con- 
dition report released by the rail- 
road that seven million acres of 
wheat in southwestern Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and Texas will be a 
total 

tesults of a survey conducted by 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City 
newspaper, indicated that the 1951 
crop in that will be fortunate 
to reach 45 million bushels. The re- 
ports were gathered from 35 coun- 
ties in the and were released 
April 9. Last year’s crop was 43,- 
614,000 bu., and the 10-year aver- 
age is 71,156,000 bu. The most opti- 
mistic reports came from the north- 
western section of the where 
county officials believe that wheat 
better than last year. Many 
fields should make 20 bu. or more 
to the acre, they say. Southwestern 
Oklahoma conditions are very poor, 
and abandonment in favor of plant- 
ing to cotton is a common situation 

The government report, 
conditions up to April 1, gen- 
expected to show some reduc- 
tion in the wheat 
The preliminary forecast of 
ber, based on acreage seeded 
899. 096.000 bu 


Statis- 
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state, 


looks 


based on 
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erally 
winter estimate 
Decem- 
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Planting Under Way 

Meanwhile, attention was being fo- 
cused on spring wheat prospects in 
the Northwest. Planting is under way 
in a few favored localities, Peavey 
Elevators reports. For the most part, 
the report continues, field surfaces 
are wet with ample moisture to start 
the crop once it can be planted. Sub- 
soil considered fair to 
most of the territory but 
in some districts in South Da- 


moisture 1s 
good over 
short 
kota 
Peavey says 
tions point toa 
total acreage, 
crease in 


that present indica- 
modest increase in 
with a significant in- 
hard spring wheat and a 
rather sharp decrease in durum likely. 
The reduction in durum 
attributed to the stem 
of 1950 

Although field work has 
started in southern parts of the 
spring wheat belt, it will not be gen- 
eral for week, even with 
good weather, the Occident Elevator 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., reports. Snow remains on the 
ground at many points, but it has 
been disappearing fast with a con- 
siderable amount of the moisture get- 
ting into the ground, Occident says. 
Hallet & Carey Co. reports on the 
basis of a survey of elevator manag- 
ers that seeding has made good prog- 
ress in parts of South Dakota, par- 
ticularly on high ground. In other 
areas, however, fields are wet 
Near Baker, Mont., thousands of 
acres are reported planted, and good 
progress also has been made in west- 
ern North Dakota. 
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Export of Grain in March Near 
1.5 Million Tons; Program Lags 


WASHINGTON—Lacking _ reports 
from commercial exporters in the 
last three days in March, unofficial 
figures of liftings from export ter- 
minal elevators of bulk grains from 
commercial sources and Commodity 
Credit Corp. shipments indicate a 
total of 1.478 million tons. With a 
final accounting from the export ter- 
minal elevators covering commercial 
accounts for the last three days of 
March it is seen that the March ex- 
port lifting will probably equal or 
exceed 1.5 million tons of bulk grain. 

This preliminary total of 1.478 mil- 
lion tons consists of 910,000 tons of 
commercial exports and 568,000 tons 
of CCC grain. 

The delay in announcing the May- 
June export program is said to rest 
around the inability of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to assemble 
all of the requirements of foreign 
governments. Up to this time definite 


agreements have been made for ex- 
ports to some of these nations, but 
until all those areas have been cov- 
ered, USDA will be unable to state 
the full authorizations for that new 
export period. 


Short of Goal 


On the basis of the March liftings 
it is seen that the program has fallen 
about 200,000 tons short of the orig- 
inal program of 1.7 million tons each 
for the months of March and April. 
This means that to complete the 
two-month goal it will be necessary 
to lift 1.9 million tons in April to 
close out the 3.4 million ton bulk 
grain goal for that period. 

It is not conceivable that such a 
peak can be reached under the most 
favorable circumstances, indicating 
to observers that if the April liftings 
reach 1.5 million tons the balance of 
400,000 tons will have to be projected 


into the May-June export program. 
If USDA uses the recent 1.5-million- 
ton export level as a target this 
would mean that after consideration 
is given to the 400,000 tons export 
shortfall for March-April, the May- 
June program for new business, in- 
cluding both commercial exports and 
the urgent USDA programs, would 
be as follows: May 1.1 million tons 
and June 1.5 million. 

Of this possible total program of 
2.6 million tons for May-June it is 
expected that the CCC would obtain 
the lion’s share of the total. 

The share of the commercial ex- 
porters in any May-June program 
remains to be divulged, but it is 
learned that USDA is currently is- 
suing permits for May shipments to 
commercial exporters to all but a few 
nations where grain requirements 
can be deferred based on the USDA 
judgment of immediate need. 





Plan to Freeze Parity for Price 
Ceilings Faces Attack in Senate 


WASHINGTON —A Senate floor 
attack is expected soon on the ad- 
ministration’s drive to jam through 
Congress a provision in new stabili- 
zation legislation that would freeze 
parity for price ceiling purposes. This 
information has been disclosed in top 
Republican circies in the Senate farm 
bloc, where it is understood that the 
White House has given orders to sell 
a farm parity freeze for price ceiling 
purposes as the only chance of ob- 
taining price stabilization. 

The campaign for this change in 
the defense legislation is said to be 
privately backed by Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, but it is 
doubted that he will push the cause 
when it comes up for consideration. 

The administration-Brannan story 
is that since parity on an annual basis 
is used as a concept for price support 
it can be used as a concept for price 
ceilings. 

In the Senate and among Office of 
Price Stabilization economists this 
approach is laughable. It is pointed 
out that it merely postpones the effect 
of an advancing parity level to stipu- 
lated periods. For example, parity 
would continue to be calculated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
each month regardless of any change 
in the defense production act stabili- 
zation provisions. 

For price ceiling purposes it would 
be frozen at some recent date, say 
March 15, 1951. If that was adopted, 
price ceilings would be frozen when 
and if they reached parity at the 
March 15 level. However, as a crop 
year waned and farmers saw that the 
parity price was advancing they 
might be unwilling to sell their crop 
if they saw a potential increase in 
price of several cents a bushel with- 
in 60 to 90 days. 

The administration approach has 
already been attacked by Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.), House agriculture 
committee chairman. It is expected 
that the real fireworks will come on 
the Senate side when Senator George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.), takes the floor to 
expose the plan of the administration 
to blame the whole failure of stabili- 
zation on the farmers because of the 


parity ceiling provisions of the De- 
fense Act of 1950. 

Impartial OPS economists say that 
the administration plan is a delusion 





Frank A. Jost, Jr. 


DEAN WITTER COMPANY 
OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


CHICAGO—Opening of an office 
in Chicago at Room 1045 Board of 
Trade Building, to augment their rap- 
idly expanding commodity trading ac- 
tivities was announced this week by 
Dean Witter & Co., one of the West 
Coast’s largest investment, commod- 
ity and security brokerage firms. 

Frank A. Jost, Jr., Chicago com- 
modity man and Board of Trade mem- 
ber, has been appointed resident man- 
ager and will serve the Middle West 
trading area. 

Present for the opening of the 
new offices were Austin Brown, part- 
ner from the New York office, and 
Martin R. Herrick, manager of the 
firm’s New York commodity depart- 
ment. 


and will not succeed in halting the 
advance of parity. They say that so 
many other factors are involved in 
the parity calculations that any at- 
tempted freeze would only tend to 
delay a final accounting. 

“Political Window-Dressing” 

They dub it political window-dress- 
ing—a window dressing that may be 
fully exposed when the Vermont sena- 
tor takes the Senate floor to de- 
nounce this attempt to smear the 
farmers with the responsibility for 
the continued advance in _ living 
costs which price ceiling regulations 
have failed to halt. 

On the side of the opposition it 
might be noted that the first major 
specific ceiling regulation on manu- 
factured feed prices drove the price 
of soybean oil meal to the indicated 
ceiling but that subsequently trade 
competition forced a marked recession 
in that advance. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. FEED GROUP HEARS 
REPORT ON OILSEED MEALS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The feeding char- 
acteristics and chemical properties of 
oilseed meals were described by Dr. 
J. W. Hayward, director of research, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., at the 
April 2 meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The talk was the second in a series 
on major feed ingredients. Represen- 
tatives of Northwest concerns produc- 
ing oilseed meals shared the head 
table with speaker and several past 
presidents of the organization. 

It was announced that the annual 
animal nutrition short course at the 
University of Minnesota would be 
held Sept. 17-18 at the Farm Campus, 
about a month earlier than usual in 
response to feed industry suggestions. 

—BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KING MIDAS OFFICE 

NEW YORK—The new address of 
the New York office of King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was recent- 
ly incorrectly listed in The North- 
western miller. It should have read 
Room 1406 of the Graybar Bldg. 
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DOMESTIC, EXPORT BUSINESS 


IN FLOUR FAILS TO IMPROVE 


Hope Held for Larger Volume as Market Takes Stronger 
Turn; Southwestern Sales Hit Lowest Point of 
Crop Year; Directions Slow 


As wheat markets continued to 
ease downward, flour sales remained 
in a slump last week. Mills in the 
Southwest had their poorest week 
of sales since the start of the current 
crop year, and spring wheat flour 
business again hovered below one 
fourth of five-day capacity. There was 
some possibility of improved sales 
early this week as wheat advanced 
on new reports of heavy crop losses 
in the Southwest. The difficulty in 
getting shipping directions resulted 
in a slump in production in the 
Northwest and in some other areas. 
Bakers report reduced sales volume 
and apparently are trimming their 
inventories. 


EXPORT INTEREST 
AT LOW POINT 


Export business was slow. One 
southwestern mill sold 1,000 tons of 
5% ash, 12% protein straights for 
export. Jamaica was in the market 
over the week end for 1% ash clears 
for May shipment from the Gulf. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
VOLUME DWINDLES 


Flour sales reached the lowest point 
of the crop year in the Southwest 
last week. Sales averaged 10% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 25% 
the previous week and 64% a year 
ago. Only a few scattered cars of 
bakery flour were booked, most of 
them fill-in orders. Two central states 
chain bakers were among the buy- 
ers, one taking about 15,000 sacks. 
Scattered new crop business was re- 
ported, but it is doubtful that buyers 
and sellers in general will come to 
agreement on new crop values for 
some time yet. Family flour business 
was light. Operations showed little 
improvement, with production at 
Kansas City 91% of capacity. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
19% OF CAPACITY 


Sales of spring wheat flour re- 
mained extremely slow last week, 
with the volume averaging 19% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
24% the previous week and 24.7% a 
year ago. However, there were 
hopes early this week that business 
might pick up somewhat as a result 
of a stronger turn in the wheat mar- 
ket. While most bakers still have 
substantial amounts of flour booked, 
others have nearly fulfilled their con- 
tracts and could be encouraged to re- 
order on the basis of advancing 
prices. Directions continued to lag, 
and production fell off considerably 
last week. At Minneapolis, output 
averaged 78% of capacity, compared 
with 90% the previous week. 


DEMAND REMAINS 
SLOW IN EAST 

With demand insignificant, buying 
at New York was limited mostly to 
single car lots. Buyers were satisfied 
with previously made contracts and 


——————————— ee 
Detailed reports of sales activity 


in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 28. 


showed almost no interest in new 
bookings. Bakers of all types com- 
plained of slow sales. The only sale 
of consequence reported was a small 
lot which went to a chain baker. 
Little or no new business was report- 
ed in the Buffalo area. Directions al- 
so were slow, and mills were having 
trouble making normal running time. 
In some cases shipments were being 
delayed by buyers. 

Bakers at Philadelphia continue to 
reduce their inventories, a move en- 
couraged by the approaching warm 
weather. Only scattered small lots 
were sold to bakers operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Sales again 
lagged in the Pittsburgh area, with 
very little interest being shown in 
new bookings. 


BUSINESS DULL 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Another slow week for the flour 
business was reported in the Chicago 
area. The bulk of the business was 
in carlot orders. Directions were very 
slow. Family flour sales also were 
light. Directions were fair. Flour 
demand remained quiet at St. Louis, 
although a slight pickup was noted 
at the end of the period. Elsewhere 
in the area demand has tapered off 
further. Shipping directions also are 
slow, and mills have trimmed opera- 
tions. Forward bookings remain fair- 
ly large. 


INQUIRY PICKS UP 
FOR CANADIAN MILLS 


Inquiries for export flour have in- 
creased, Canadian mills report, since 
the termination of IWA subsidies in 
the U.S. The Canadian quota is rap- 
idly being filled, too, and the Cana- 
dian wheat board has given no indi- 
cation of permitting Class 2 sales on 
a larger scale. American exporters 
are active in the Canadian market, 
hoping to book flour for sale in Latin 
America. Most mills are booked fully 


to the end of June. However, con- 
cern is shown over the prospect of 
not being able to get sufficient wheat 
to keep operating. It is rumored that 
British buying may be deferred until 
the new crop year. Canadian flour ex- 
porters from Vancouver continued to 
receive substantial inquiries from 
parts of the Far East, but very lit- 
tle business was confirmed because of 
the shortage of Class 2 wheat. 


OPERATIONS CUT 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Bookings were reported very slow 
at Portland, and operations were still 
being curtailed. Buyers were holding 
back on shipments in some cases. No 
new export bookings are possible, 
and only occasional Army business 
has been coming through. New busi- 
ness was slow at Seattle, and pro- 
duction was down somewhat because 
of a decrease in domestic demand 
and the fact that the Army was not 
in the market. 


LITTLE INTEREST 
APPARENT IN SOUTH 


Flour business in the South re- 
mained very quiet. Little or no in- 
terest was shown at New Orleans in 
adding to present contracts. Occa- 
sional amounts of one and two cars 
for immediate and April delivery 
were sold. Most of this limited busi- 
ness was in hard winters. Sales of 
northern springs continued quiet. Soft 
winters also were slow sellers. Ship- 
ping directions were curtailed by an 
apparent drop in consumption of 
baked goods. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
49,748 sacks less in the week end- 
ing April 6 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,041,658 sacks compared 
with 3,091,406 in the previous week 
and 2,947,580 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,857,076 and three 
years ago 3,326,961 sacks. There was 
an increase of 20,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 2,000 in Buffalo and 15,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast 
while production decreased 81,000 
sacks in the Northwest and 6,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 





Semolina Production Off Sharply 


as Shipping Directions Are Delayed 


The decline in shipping orders to 
durum wheat mills is reflected in a 
sharp drop in production. Output 
last week declined to 62% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 68% a year 
ago. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products, while they have am- 
ple amounts of semolina booked, 
have been delaying orders to ship 
for the past few weeks. This is at- 
tributed to both a falling off in their 
business and a seasonal inclination 
to reduce inventories before warm 
weather arrives. 

Production of semolina and maca- 
roni was heavy for an extended pe- 
riod this winter, and trade channels 
are reported filled up right through 
the retail level. Some manufactur- 
ers have temporarily stopped produc- 
tion. 

Receipts of durum wheat increased 
considerably last week and premiums 
on fancy milling quality wheat de- 


clined 4@12¢ over the May future. 
Much of this drop was offset April 
9, however, when the futures mar- 
ket made a sharp climb. Quotations 
on standard semolina April 9 were 
$6.25@6.30 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Only scattered, fill-in sales of a 
car or two at a time were reported. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 7, were as fol- 
lows: 


2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.48%@ 
ice 2 Amber or better 2.30%@ 
a 
a 


° 


3 Amber or better 2.22% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.20% @2 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.15% @2.33% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 169,500 104,202 62 
*176,786 95 
145,524 68 
Crop year 
production 
1951 7,960,140 


1950 7,545,239 


April 1-6 
Previous week 11 186,500 
Year ago i2 


213,000 


July 1, 1950-April 6 
July 1, 1949-April 7 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE NEW ADVANCE 


- > - 
Reduced Flour Production Trims Of- 
ferings; Ceiling Confusion 
Plagues Trade 


Millfeed markets continued strong, 
with quotations advaneing $3@4 ton 
in the past week. A variety of ceiling 
prices exist, and some mills were un- 
able to quote as high as the full mar- 
ket price because of the ceiling con- 
fusion. Lighter production produced 
tightness in both bran and middlings 
markets. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest continued at about the 
same pace as the previous week, al- 
though over-all sales were not as 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 245.4 as of 
April 4, up 1 point for the week. 
The feed grain index was 244.2, 
down 5 points from the previous 
week. 











brisk as might be expected for this 
time of the year. 

Easiness in the protein meals and 
some other ingredients encouraged 
dealers to hold off buying anything 
beyond immediate needs. However, 
with their inventories generally low 
and spring feeding picking up right 
along, they placed enough orders to 
produce a fair sales volume for man- 
ufacturers. A stronger tone in ingre- 
dients, manufacturers say, probably 
would produce a good expansion in 
business, 

While the oilseed meals were easy, 
millfeed prices advanced, and thus 
chick and poultry feeds generally 
were priced higher. 

Deliveries of new chicks from 
hatcheries have expanded rather rap- 
idly, and formula demand is well con- 
centrated on chick mashes. Turkey 
starter sales also are improving. Hog 
concentrates are moving in fair vol- 
ume, but dairy feed business is spotty 
—up for some mills and down for 
others. 

Although heavy rains hindered for- 
mula feed trading activity in some 
areas, particularly in Iowa, business 
in general was good for manufactur- 
ers in the Southwest last week. Most 
plants reported production steady to 
slightly improved, although there 
were some exceptions to the rule. 

Increasing the tonnage of feed sold 
by some mills this week was the ex- 
cellent demand over the dock. Some 
of the best dock days of the season 
were reported. In addition, carlot 
business was good, and shipments by 
rail were running behind in some in- 
stances. 

Manufacturers who concentrate 
their sales efforts on poultry and hog 
feeders found business very good this 
week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,046 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,027 tons 
in the week previous and 44,019 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,983,851 tons as compared with 
1,990,613 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Deeline. 
Make Rapid Recovery 


Erickson Report Leads to Fresh Advance April 9; 
Wheat Receipts Gain as Boxcar Supply Improves 


After 
week, 


slipping almost daily last at 2¢ over, 14% protein 5@7¢ over, 
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wheat futures markets made a 

recovery April 9 that wiped 
out almost all of the losses and put 
some deliveries above the levels of 
a week ago. The advance was attrib- 
uted mainly to an extremely pessi- 
mistic report on crop losses in the 
Southwest made by A. W. Erickson, 
professional crop observer. Through 
most of last week the futures reflect- 
ed improvement in southwestern pros- 
pects resulting from ample rains in 
most of the area. Also, plentiful re- 
ceipts of cash grain and the lack of 
hedge buying by flour mills, whose 
business remained slow, helped to ease 
the wheat market. Compared with a 
week earlier, wheat futures April 9 
were down 1%s¢ to up 1%¢ at the 
various markets. The nearby Minne- 
apolis future and distant deliveries at 
Chicago and Kansas City made the 
best showing. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets April 9 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.49% @2.50, July $2.49%% 
2.4912, September $2.515,, December 
$2.55@2.554%; Minneapolis May 
$2.43%, July $2.45%, September 
$2.4612; Kansas City—May $2.42% @ 
2.43, July $2.433g, September $2.4414, 
December $2.46%2; North Pacific 
Coast—May $2.36, July $2.34, Sep- 
tember $2.32. 


strong 


Estimate Awaited 

The government's first spring esti- 
mate of winter wheat production, to 
be issued after the close of the mar- 
ket April 10, was awaited with con- 
siderable interest. Most observers felt 
the report probably would be bullish 
since it would reflect conditions only 
up to April 1, before substantial rains 
were received in the Southwest. Hopes 
rose for much recovery of wheat acre- 
age previously destined for abandon- 
ment when moisture arrived in 
drouth-stricken areas. The Erickson 
report, meanwhile, called attention 
to heavy from greenbugs, as 
well as drouth. 

Much attention has been focused on 
the fact that July futures at Kansas 
City have been holding above the 
May delivery there, an unusual situa- 
tion as the new crop year approaches. 
Factors in this development are the 
liberal receipts of cash wheat, the 
prospect for a 17@20¢ jump in the 
1951 loan rate and expected big ex- 
port demand in the new crop year 
when subsidies are restored on Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement sales. The 
government announced the amounts 
of grain four European nations could 
buy during May and June without 
benefit of subsidy, totaling about 4.5 
million bushels 


losses 


Spring Premiums Down 

More boxcars have been made 
available to the spring wheat terri- 
tory and as a result, receipts during 
the week were materially larger. 
Minneapolis received 1,967 cars of 
wheat, while Duluth unloaded 1,807 
cars. As a result of the much larger 
offerings, premiums on cash grain 
were adjusted downward. Ordinary 
proteins were off 1¢, wheat in the 13 
to 14% bracket was down 2¢ and 
the trading basis on 15 and 16% pro- 
tein lots was down as much as 6¢ 
from the week before. At the close 
of the week ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat, including 12% 
protein, was quoted at the May price. 
Thirteen percent protein was quoted 


15% protein 17@20¢ over and 16% 
protein 31@35¢ over the May price. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.91% 
and the durum 11.23%. 

Durum wheat offerings were con- 
siderably larger since a large share 
of the arrivals consisted of this clas- 
sification. Premium basis was off 
about 6¢ bu. on the best milling lots, 
with trading basis on some of the 
lower grades 8@10¢ down from the 
week before. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum, fancy milling quality, quoted 
at 11@14¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, 7¢ under to 
10¢ over, and No. 1 and 2 durum, 
medium milling quality, 17¢ under 
to 1¢ over, and No. 1 red durum 
nominally 19@16¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 7: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 

DNS ‘S 58 Ib ° e+ $2.4 
Pre 5 2 

Protein 

Protein 


Protein 
Protein 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1l¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib 
1 to 2% 

The impact of an extremely pessi- 
mistic private crop reporter’s opinion 
on the outcome of the new wheat 
crop in the Southwest nullified prac- 
tically all of a modest decline in 
Kansas City wheat values which took 
place last week. A. W. Erickson’s 
belief that new wheat was a failure 
on 20 million acres of 36 million 
planted in six southwestern states 
bounced wheat values up as much as 
4%2¢ bu. April 9. The basic May 
future which had closed at $2.44 on 
April 2, sunk to a low of $2.38 by 
April 7. When Mr. Erickson’'s esti- 
mate hit the trade over the week 
end the result was a Monday close 
on the May future of $2.42%. 

Meanwhile, cash wheat premiums 
held fairly steady and closed on that 
day at 1@11¢ over for ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter, 1@2¢ over 
for 13% protein and 2@3%¢ over for 
14% protein. This represented a de- 
cline of only %¢ bu. during a period 
of seven days. Although flour milling 
operations were not up to the par 
set in preceding weeks, portions of 
the trade felt that cash wheat at 
only 1@2¢ over the May future was 
a good buy at this time. Thus, de- 
mand was fairly active throughout 
the week. Receipts continued large, 
being 1,564 cars last week, compared 
with 1,659 cars in the previous week 
and 806 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 7, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No Dark and Hard 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 

No, 3 Dark and Hard 2 
No Dark and Hard 2 
No Red ° e 2 
No. 2 Red . ° ° . 2 
No. 3 Red 2 
No hed e 2 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 
hard winter wheat was selling at 
$2.67@2.68 April 9, delivered Texas 
common points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand is fair and 
offerings are light. 

Wheat prices sagged sharply last 
week, and white export wheat was 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity 


mills reporting currently to The 


and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


April 1-6, 
1951 
Northwest 572,692 
Southwest 
Buffalo » 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous 


April 2-7 April 3-8 April 4-9, 
week 1949 1948 
: 5 508 aks 720.72 

76 


411 
321,289 





Totals 3,041,658 


Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week am 
April 2-7, 


Previous 
week 1950 
Northwest 78 66 
Southwest . 87 84 
Buffalo bance. ae 95 101 
Central and S. E > 73 80 
No. Pacific Coe 7 63 


April 1-6, 
1951 


Totals ‘ 80 

SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 

capacity 
April 1-7 0. 340.600 
Previous week 340,600 
Year ago 340,600 
Two years ago .. 340,600 

Five year average ° 

Ten-year average 


Wichita 


5-day week 


Flour Jo ac 
output tivity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
April 1-7 ; 58,505 60 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Salina 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
69,593 83 
70,948 85 
84,116 101 
ago $1,277 97 
average eoeses 100 
average ° oe ° 97 


April 1-7 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two Years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 
Representative Mills Outside of 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City 


Flour 
output 


5-day week % ac- 
tivity 
April 1-7 g 
Previous week 
agc 


year 
Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 

671,400 548,204 
671,400 

650,095 

650,805 


April 1-6 

P ious week 

Y r ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


3,326,961 
71 70 


Crop year flour production 
——July 1 to—— 
April 3-8, April 4-9 April 6, April 7, 
1949 1948 1951 1950 

5 83 29,341,872 28,134,479 
51,811,109 49,414,402 

19,070,833 21,495,184 

11,253,305 20,966,853 

11,890,348 9,881,898 





; 13 7,467 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour 

capacity sutput 


129,892,816 


April 1-6 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 315 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, st Paul, 
Montana aud lowa: 


5-day week 


800 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota 


Fiour — AC 
output tivity 
April 1-6 55 ( BH2,881 64 
Previous week 72 
Year ago .. 362,5 66 
Two years ago 
Five-vear average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
apacity 
April 1-6 45% 
Previous week 459,500 
Year 
Two years ago 503,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 
output tivity 
April 1-¢ ( 175,214 76 
Previous week 180,130 78 
Year ago 2 501 134 6 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
1.500 438,295 
*435,971 
510,920 


345,061 


ago & 100 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
April 1-6 1 101,432 
Previous week 702 


23,000 


3,000 102 


1 
122,000 68,765 
12 


1g0 000 89,956 


Five-year 
Ten-year 


average 
average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and St 
Dakota and Montana, 


in tons, 
principal mills in 
Joseph; (2) principal 


-——Southwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
April 1-6 os 11,208 
Previous week $12,321 
Two weeks ago 11,899 
1950 10,950 
1949 


of total 


for the current 
Nebraska, 
mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% 
-—— North west *— 

Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


capacity 


and prior two weeks, together with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
lowa, North and South 
and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour extraction 

-—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


St. Paul 


1854 44,046 1,983,851 
$45,027 
46,951 


44,019 1,990,613 
41 2,19 


tAll mills. tRevised 





selling as low as $2.33 bu., f.o.b. 
truck, Portland. But Commodity 
Credit Corp. entered the market at 
that level and the first day purchased 
100,000 bu. Bids were raised 4c the 
following day, and CCC was willing 
to take some at that figure. Private 
channels boosted their prices to $2.34 
@2.35 bu. Mills entered the market 
and took wheat of desirable low pro- 
teins, but this volume was not broad. 
Exporters continued to fill out their 
commitments for May-June ship- 
ment, but wheat was selling slowly 


in the country. Farmers were not in- 
clined to let go too freely, unless 
they received several cents a bushel 
above their loan value. The car situ- 
ation is vastly improved, and export- 
ers are able to move enough wheat 
to terminals to take care of their re- 
quirements. Barge and truck move- 
ment has also facilitated movement 
to the coast. 

Very little damage is reported 
from early March freezing weather. 
The main winter wheat areas report 
wheat growing nicely, 
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New Orleans Port 
to Double Grain 
Storage Capacity 


NEW ORLEANS — The Port of 
New Orleans April 9 announced plans 
to double its grain storage capacity 
and add the latest equipment to its 
elevator. 

H. A. Sawyer, president of the 
board of commissioners of the port, 
said that approximately $5 million 
would be spent in constructing 2,500,- 
000 bu. storage space, a headhouse 
and making other improvements in 
the facilities. 

The new plant will have a marine 
leg, two car dumpers each with a 
capacity of six cars per hour, and 
additional grain driers. The new con- 
crete tanks will be adjacent to the 
present elevator. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, has been awarded 
an engineering contract to prepare 
plans and specifications for the ele- 
vator. Mr. Sawyer said that the con- 
struction contracts would be let by 
public competitive bidding. 

When completed the dock board 
facilities will total 5,122,000 bu., ap- 
proximately as large as the Galveston 
Wharf Co. elevator, the biggest on 
the Gulf Coast. 





Price Order 


(Continued fron 





page 9) 


requirement that ceilings be based 
on deliveries during the GCPR base 
period and not sales. Officials noted 
that the effect of Section 3 of the 
GCPR in some cases was to fix ceil- 
ings at levels based on grain costs 
during a period considerably earlier 
than the base period of Dec. 19- 
Jan. 25. 

This regulation will help flour mill- 
ers, corn millers and others to price 
their commodities without constant 
fear that they may be in violation 
of some obscure provision of the 
GCPR. The relief came as a result 
of repeated efforts by Earl Corey, 
grain division chief in the OPS, and 
Joseph G. Schmitz, flour price chief. 
If there should be any objection to 
the regulation, the responsibility 
should not be charged to Mr. Corey 
or Mr. Schmitz. They presented rec- 
ommendation after recommendation 
to the legal division for approval 
only to have the proposal rejected 
many times. 

Under provisions of the supple- 
ment, millers appear to continue to 
face a great multiplicity of price 
ceilings for both flour and millfeeds. 
But generally it is agreed that the 
order takes care of one major prob- 
lem by specifying sales rather than 
deliveries as a basis for ceilings. 

Millfeed Problem 

A particular problem for millers 
has been millfeed pricing, and this 
situation still is not clear. (See story 
on page 9.) 

In spite of the problems which 
still prevail under the GCPR, millers 
appear to feel that the new supple- 
ment satisfies a major complaint. 

As far as the feed industry is con- 
cerned, the new supplement has only 
the effect of influencing ceiling calcu- 
lations of many of the products used 
by feed manufacturers. The regula- 
tion, it is specifically stated, does 
not supersede Supplement 7, which 
provides a procedure for adjusting 
formula feed prices. The manufac- 
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tured feed industry presumably will 
continue to take base period ceilings 
as previously determined and then 
make upward adjustments where 
permissible under provisions of Sup- 
plement 7. 

Although it may leave much to be 
desired by the flour milling industry, 
the supplement is seen as the best 
and quickest avenue of relief that 
could be obtained. Observers -here 
agree that only through the team- 
work of Mr. Corey and Mr. Schmitz 
was the approval of this order made 
possible in the face of legalistic bar- 
riers which were set up against every 
recommendation prior to approval of 
this supplement 

Following is the text of the supple- 
mentary order. 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
APPENDIX 

Chaper I1I—Office of Price Stabiliza- 

tion, Economic Stabilization Agency. 

(General Ceiling Price Regulation, 

Supplementary Regulation 18) 

GCPR, SR 18—Ceiling Prices for Sales 

by Millers and Processors of 

Flour, Meal and Millfeed or Other 

Feed Ingredients Processed from 
Listed Grains. 

to the Defense 

law 774, Sist Cong.). 

61 (15 F.R. 6105), and Eco- 

ion General Order 

7 ) 1is Supplementary 


Price 
issued 


Production Act 
Execu- 


he General Ceiling 

F.R. 808) is hereby 
Statement of Considerations 

the 

issued 

involving the 

and millfeed or 

1 sold by millers 


ed or other 
arily sold by 
basis of con 
although in 
are also 

ivery. The 
for 

fame as 

are predi 


elling Pric 
gs of these millers 
which were predi- 
gr costs during the 
months of 19 rather than the 
they actually sustained during 
d. Moreover, the ceiling prices 
2 »cessors were sub- 
those who made 
the base period on 
of current contracts. Grain costs 
llers and processors ad- 
the late months of 
Thus, the price 
Spring ordinary wheat 
which had ranged from 
per bushel during the 
amber 30 to December 1, 
of $2.42% during the 
rn prices in Minne- 
ranged from approxi 
53 per bushel during the 
ctober and November, 1950 
advanced to a f 1 of $1.71 per bushel dur- 
ing the base 
t 


ne 


some 
the basis 
sustained 


grain mill 
on com 
»ver material 

ves have advised 
zation that the 

» delivered during 
on the basis of long 
suff y broad to 
eased grain 

is nec- 

ceiling 

tion to their 

osts. These prices, 

e used by them in 
the base period 
their commodi- 

» of contract, 

during the base 
iveries of such 


and other 
y operate 


Director of Price 
validation of the 
millers and 
period would 
of them to sub 
it would compel 
at prices which 
rain costs which 
sustain. An indi 
is administra- 
Accord- 

y regula 

method 

for sales by 

of flour, meal 
ingredients proc- 
rye, grain 
permit all 
prices which 
Under this new 


these 


method if a miller or processor entered 
into a contract during the base period, his 
eeiling price for that product shall be the 
highest price at which he contracted in 
writing during the base period to sell the 
product for delivery within 120 days after 
the date of the contract, or if he made 
no such contract during the base period, 
then the highest price at which his most 
closely competitive seller in his normal 
market contracted for the sale of the prod- 
uct during the base period for delivery 
of the product to a purchaser of the same 
class within 120 days from the date of the 
contract, 

In the judgment of the Director of Price 
Stabilization the ceiling prices established 
by this supplementary regulation are gen- 
erally fair and equitable and are necessary 
to effectuate the purpose of Title IV of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Although special circumstances have ren- 
dered impracticable consultation with for- 
mal industry advisory committees, includ- 
ing trade association representatives, the 
provisions of this supplementary regulation 
incorporate the recommendations of per- 
sons representing substantial segments of 
the grain milling and processing industries 
affected. 


Regulatory Provisions 
ec. 

. Applicability. 

2. Ceiling prices for sales by 
and processors of flour, 
feed or other feed ingredients proc- 

from listed g-ains 

Authority. Sections 1 to 2 issued under 
Sec. 704, Pub. Law 774, 8ist Cong. interpret 
or apply Title IV, Pub. Law 774, 81st Cong., 
E.O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 15 F.R. 6105. 

Section 1. Applicability. 

(a) This supplementary regulation pro 
vides a new method for establishing ceiling 
prices for sales by certain grain millers and 
processors of flour, meal, and millfeed or 
other feed ingredients processed from the 
following grains: Grain sorghums, corn 
flaxseed, oats, rye and wheat. This new 
method supersedes that set forth in the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, as 
amended, with respect to calculating ceil- 
ing prices for these commodities when sold 
by these grain millers and processors. In 
all other respects not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this supplementary regulation 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation con- 
tinues to apply to the sales of the above 
commodities. This regulation does not su 
persede Supplementary Regulation 7 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

(b) The provisions of this regulation are 
applicable to the United States, its terri 
tories and possessions, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Section 2. Ceiling prices for sales by grain 
millers and processors of flour, meal, and 
millfeed or other feed ingredients processed 
from listed grains. If you mill and process 
flour, meal, and millfeed or other feed in 
gredients from one or more of the grains 
listed in Section 1 of this regulation, your 
ceiling price for that product shall be the 
highest price at which you contracted in 
writing during the base period to sell the 
product for delivery within 120 days after 
the date of the contract, or if you made no 
such contract during the base period, then 
the highest price at which, during the 
base period, your most closely competitive 
seller in your normal market contracted in 
writing to sell the product for delivery 
within 120 days after the date of the con- 
tract to a purchaser of the same class, pro- 
vided that for the purpose of computing 
parity adjustments pursuant to Section 11 
of the General Ceiling Price Regulation you 
shall use as the “highest price you received 
or paid during the base period” the high- 
est market price of the grain as of the 
execution date of the contract which de- 
termined your ceiling price. 

Effective date. This Supplementary Regu- 
lation to the General Celling Price Regula- 
tion shall become effective April 12, 1961. 


Director of Price Stabilization 


grain millers 
meal and mill 


essed 


BREA iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


“NEW STYLE” RYE TRADE 
UNDER WAY AT CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Trading was initiated 
last week in “new style” rye futures 
for delivery in July, September and 
December, 1951. Such trading was 
necessitated by the fact that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has es- 
tablished new grading standards for 
rye, effective July 1. 

No action has been taken by the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange as yet 
to adapt the trading rules to the new 
standards. The subject will be dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of the 
board of directors. 

The new rye standards reduce the 
thin rye content in the No. 1, 2 and 3 
grades as follows: No. 1 reduced 
from 20% to 10%, No. 2 from 20% 
to 15% and No. 3 from 30% to 25%. 
Trade in the “old style” July, Sep- 
tember and December rye futures 
may continue until the close of busi- 
ness June 30, after which date trade 
in those deliveries will be for liquida- 
tion purposes only, the Chicago direc- 
tors ruled. 


April 10, 1951 


New Definition of 
Area of Production 
Asked at Hearing 


WASHINGTON-—Industry leaders, 
among them Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president, the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., pressed for a 
new definition of “area of production” 
as involved in Fair Labor Standards 
Act during a hearing held here April 
5 by the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

The act provides exemption from 
minimum wage and overtime pay pro- 
visions for employees engaged in cer- 
tain listed operations on agricultural 
commodities. Exemption is dependent 
upon whether the employee or em- 
ployer is engaged in such activities 
“within the area of production” as 
defined in regulations. 

Current definitions, in effect since 
December, 1946, are based on mileage 
and population tests. 

Mr. Bowden, on behalf of his asso- 
ciation, pressed for an open defi- 
nition, one which does not include 
the mileage and population require- 
ments. 

He asked that an “area of produc- 
tion” be that area within which a 
commodity is produced and delivered 
by producers to establishments for 
storage, handling and other services 
enumerated in the act. 

Also appearing at the hearing was 
Lloyd N. Case, secretary, Northwest 
Country Elevators Assn., Minneapo- 
lis. It is expected to be several months 
before there is any action on the rec- 
ommendations. 

Last October, Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative, Millers National Federation, 
urged adoption of the broad definition 
as proposed by the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., but his rec- 
ommendation received a cool recep- 
tion in Washington. See story on page 
12, Oct. 31, 1950, issue of The North- 
western Miller. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JAPAN ALLOCATES FUNDS 
FOR IMPORTING FLOUR 


WASHINGTON — Wheat flour is 
one of the commodities for which for- 
eign exchange has been allocated by 
Japan for import under the January- 
March budget, with the U.S. as one 
of the sources of supply. April 30 is 
the closing date for receipt of import 
license applications under this allo- 
cation. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WYOMING FEED DEALERS 
SCHEDULE JUNE MEETING 


WORLAND, WYO. — The annual 
convention of the Wyoming Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. will be 
held here June 17-19, Everett L 
Berry, Sheridan, secretary, has an- 
nounced. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLARENCE H. PETERSON 
JOINS NOOTBAAR FIRM 
PASADENA, CAL.— Clarence H. 
Peterson, formerly associated with 
the Glidden Co. and Durkee Famous 
Foods, has joined H. V. Nootbaar & 
Co., feed ingredient jobbers and brok- 
ers. He assumed duties in charge of 
vegetable oil cake meals April 1. 
Mr. Peterson also formerly was 
associated with the Bunge Corp. and 
the American Linseed Co. 
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ARNOLD 


me 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
tully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











DIXIE LILY | 


A flour with n equal any 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
3iscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS ‘MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern mentonat Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 








“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











change and the Ne 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 


w York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Ine. 

Allis-Chalmers 
Pid. $3.25 ... 

Am. re 
Pfd. 

A-D-M Co. 

Borden 

. Baking Co. 


— April 


—-1950-51 1951 1951 
32% 26% 30% *29% 
47% 28% 43 45 
100 81% "94% *95 
92% 49 90% 91% 
213: 115% *20214 *213 
53 33% 47% *48% 
52 45 1% 494 
214% M% 19% 19% 


Pid. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
vtd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
ifd. $1 A 





108. s 107 





Pfd. $3.25 2nd 208 119% *199 *188 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 13 9% *12 *12 
Gen. — Co. BW 9% 11% 12 
4 166 146 *156 
Gen. Foe nds ‘C orp. 51% 43% 45 
Pfd. rs 105 99% *99 
Gen, Mills. hes .. 6% S1I% SITY 
Pfd. + de “ -- 120 105% *116% 4 
Pid. 5 129% 124% 124% *12 
Hathaw: ay Bak., 
Inc., “A” 11%, 98% 10% 
Horn & Hardart 
of New York 34 32%, 30% 28 
Merck & Co. W% 39% «60% 73% 
Pfd. $3.50 101 gz *92 92 
Natl. Bis. Co. 39% 31% «34% «034% 
Pid. $7 186 9: 172% =-172% *172" 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 35 28% *33% 334 
d. $4 103 161% 101 100% 
Pr. & Gamble 80 56 *72% 1% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 34% 25% *30% 30% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 32% *°36 36 
Pfd. $6 os 160% 146 14608145 
Ralston Purina 
103% 97 *97 *97% 


Co. $3.75 Pfd. 


13% ™% 12% 13 


Pfd. $4.40 96 85 *91%, *93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 20 23% 21% 
. $4.2 .. 96% 89% "90% 90% 
tSterling Drug 39% =B4 384 38% 
Pfd. $3.50 104% 98 “99 *100 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 63% 49 *60% *62 
United Biscuit 
of America . & 24% 32% *33%, 
Pid. $4.50 111% 106 *109 109 
Victor Ch. Wks.. 52 39% *50%, 41934 
Pid. $3.50 101% 96% *100% *100% 
Ward Baking Co. 215 M% 2 19's 
Pid, $5.50 106 97 102% *1loz\ 
Bid Aske: i 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16'% 


+Safety Car Heatin 


Lighting Co., Ince. 


*Standard Mi.ling 
*Previous close, 


iz & 

16% 184 
Co. 4 1 
**Midwest stock market. 


+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 


cals, Ine. 


Closing bid and 
not traded Apri 


_asked prices on stocks 


— Asked 


Burry Bise iit Corp. » ‘ 3% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ae74 4 1284 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 130% 131% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 107% 109% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. . 160 163 
Omar, Inc. .. ° 19'%4 191% 
Wagner Baking Co. awd 7 7% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105% 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 7% 7™™; 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. 
22, 30, 
-1950-51 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 41% 2% 3.10 3.00 

B Pfd. 56 46 52% 52% 
Can. Bakeries 10 8% 10 10 
Can. Food Pr., 

Pfd. 70 56% 62 63 
Consol. Bakeries 9 5 8% BK 
Fed. Grain, A 14% 11% 12% #12% 

Pid. $1.40 24 22 24 23% 
Gen. Bakeries 3.50 8 2.30 3.25 3.00 
Lake of the Woods 37 27% 32 32 
Maple Leaf Mig. 15% 12% 15 15 
Mid-Pacific Grain 26% 21% 24% 2% 
Ogilvie Fiour 25 21 22 23 
Purity Flour By 6% * 1™ 

Pfd. ; 52 416%, 52 52 
Toronto Elevs. 1% 11% #%iW 13% 
United Grain, A 18% 17% 17% WW% 
George Weston 35% 30 33 33 

Pfd. 4% oF 99 99% 99 
Woods Min. Pfd. 38 27 38 34% 


Closing bid and 
not traded: 


asked prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 


Can. Food Products 1.00 4.25 
Can. Food Products, A 8, 
Catelli Food, A ; 12 13% 
Catelli Food, B 18% 24 
Inter City Bakeries 13% 15 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 100 101% 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 156 
McCabe Grain, 11% 11% 
MeCabe Grain, B O%, ll 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 163 165 
Reliance Grain 60 

St. Lawrence Flour 21% 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 138 
Western Grain 1.00 1.90 


Bonded Grain 


in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, March 31, 1951 (0600's 
omitted) Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buftaio 99 1,655 1,110 
Chicago .. 288 

Afloat 101 
Duluth 148 

Totals : 247 #1,655 1.499 
Previous week . 402 1,742 1,575 14 
April 1, 1950 ... $1 58 642 














MILLING WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


Ath for: | 














LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "x"S° 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
_ Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“T) iamond D” « f a illed under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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€ The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint e ee by Wayne 6G. Martin, Jr. 





N view of existing high costs of distributors overlooked this fact dur- 
I operation, all wholesale grocers ing World War II, and most of them 
and flour jebbers obviously should @"e not in business today 

study these factors closely. The effi- Regardless of how strong demand 
cient conduct of a business may well {for flour might be, there will come a 
mean the difference between failure ™™e when competition will be more 
BS . severe. Consequently, selling and ad- 

and a profitable existence. ERR : 
: , vertising contacts must be retained. 
There is one thing, however, that we could name many flour distribut- 
must be kept in mind, and that is that jing firms which came out of the last 
under any circumstance sales effort war in a stronger position than ever 
must be retained. Entirely too many before, and we could enumerate a far 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


CENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
CAKE CITY, MINNBSBOTA 


greater number which did not. The 
basic issue was sales enterprise 


THE GRAIN MARKET—Under nor- 
man circumstances, many flour buy- 
ers, both in the wholesale grocery and 
baking industries, are inclined to 
judge their flour buying by potential 
market trends. Occasionally this has 
resulted in good profits and frequent- 
ly in heavy losses. 

In the form of economy under 
which we are now living, this is a 
most unsound practice. One cannot 
tell from one day to another what 
government regulations may be is- 
sued, and it is impossible to predict 
future market trends, at least so far 
as merchandisers of flour are con- 
cerned. 

It seems to us that wholesale gro- 
cers and flour jobbers should remem- 
ber that their primary function is 
the distribution of flour, and they 
should do their buying accordingly. 
In other words, they should keep an 
adequate supply on hand at all times, 
and this should be held in line with 
their potential sales. Under such prac- 
tices both distributors and mills will 
fare much better than if speculative 
buying is indulged in 


FUTURE CONDITIONS — While at 
this writing it is impossible to fore- 
tell what conditions flour distributors 
may face within the next few months, 
it seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that the defense emergency will last 
for some time to come. With that 
situation existing, it is almost certain 
that specific controls of one kind or 
another will be used on all foods, in- 
cluding flour 

Under circumstances of this kind, 
flour distributors must be prepared 
to present the historical background 
of their industry, particularly in re- 
spect to costs and mark-ups. Unfor- 
tunately, it is already obvious that 
most flour jobbers and other dis- 
tributors have not kept an accurate 
cost system for their operations. 

To the credit of the industry, many 
distributors have been able to supply 
information of this kind. As usual, 
those who do not have this data will 
benefit from those competitors who 
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have had the foresight to keep ac- 
curate accounts. The very least that 
all distributors can do is to establish 
an efficient bookkeeping system which 
will reveal the true cost of their op- 
erations, the result of which will help 
in assuring fair mark-ups. 

GOOD COOPERATION—The holding 
of the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors at ap- 
proximately the same time as the 
annual meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and in the same 
hotel, is an excellent indication of 
the cooperation which exists between 
these two organizations. This is not 
the first time this has happened, and 
we sincerely trust that it will occur 
more frequently in the years ahead. 

There is, of course, every reason for 
these two meetings to be held closely 
together. Flour millers need distribu- 
tors for their products, and distribu- 
tors must have sources of supply. 
When both branches of the industry 
can get together at the same time, 
many satisfactory arrangements may 
be made. 

What is even more important is 
the fact that when manufacturers 
and distributors mutually discuss 
their problems, the solution to them 
is more easily found. That has been 
the experience over a long period of 
time, and with increasing emergencies 
it will undoubtedly be more true of 
the future 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NFBA CHAIRMAN NAMES 
FIVE 1951 COMMITTEES 

CLEVELAND—Roy C. Ossman of 
Cleveland, national chairman of the 
National Food Brokers Assn., has 
announced the appointment of five 
NFBA committees. 

Chairmen of the five 1951 com- 
mittees are C. R. Lampe, C. R. 
Lampe & Co., Cincinnati, processed 
foods; H. Hill White, Sr., Hill White 
Co., Columbia, arbitration; John P. 
Houck, M. W. Houck & Bro., New 
York, ethics; Joseph H. Kline, Hou- 
sum-Kline Co., Cleveland, history; 
Clarence Wendt, Allison & Wendt, 
Oklahoma City, membership. 

—BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the third four-week period 
ending March 24, 1951, totaled $77,- 
712,997, a 21% increase over sales of 
$64,348,625 for the four-week period 
a year ago. Cumulative sales for the 
three periods of 1951 totaled $226,- 
736,523, a 21% increase over sales of 
$186,742,988 for the same three pe- 
rods last year 





Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 


Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” 


“BOXER” 


“WINGOLD” 


“WINONA” 
““WINGOLD” 


“STRONGFELLOW ” 
Whole Wheat 
Wheat Graham 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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Distribution of Nestle 
Cookie Mix Begins 


NEW YORK—Full scale distribu- 
tion of the new Nestle Cookie Mix 
is now under way in many eastern 
and midwestern areas, the Nestle's 
Chocolate Co., Inc., reports. 

Distribution in these areas follows 
testing of the product in several mar- 
kets. 

Company officials said the cookie 
mix was developed after years of re- 


search. The primary object, they said, 
was to develop a complete basic mix 
for making homemade cookies that 
required only the addition of water. 

Each package will make four dozen 
plain cookies. By addition of other 
ingredients, many variations may be 
obtained, such as oatmeal cookies and 
peanut butter cookies. 

“An outstanding feature of this 


GROCERY STORE SALES 
SHOW DECLINE 


WASHINGTON—Sales of indepen- 
dent grocery stores in February 
were down 6% from the January 
level, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reports. However, the sales to- 
tal in February was up 12% from the 
corresponding month in 1950. For the 
first two months of 1951, sales were 
up 14% from the same period in 
1950. Sales of chain grocery and com- 
bination stores in February were $876 
million, about unchanged from Janu- 
ary but up 18!',% from February, 
1950. 
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new product is that famous ‘Toll 
House Cookies’ can be made by add- 
ing Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
Morsels,” company officials said. 
The first areas opened for distri- 
bution were New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D.C., and Baltimore. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXHIBIT SPACE AT SMI 
CONVENTION SOLD OUT 


CHICAGO—Exhibit space at the 
Super Market Institute’s 14th annual 
convention has been sold out, accord- 
ing to Don Parsons, executive direc- 
tor. The four-day meeting, to be held 
in Chicago, will open May 13. 

To meet demands, the institute 
has devoted the ballroom of the Ho- 
tel Stevens to exhibit space, forcing 
social functions to other places in 
Chicago. This accommodated an ad- 
ditional 40 exhibitors. 

The convention, which will draw 
some 7,500 super market operators, 
food manufacturers and others in 
the industry, will concern itself with 
“how to operate in a defense econ- 
omy.” 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Proper Feeding 
of Armed Forces 
to Be Discussed 


CHICAGO—Proper feeding of the 
armed forces will be the chief sub- 
ject discussed at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Associates, Food and 
Container Institute, Chicago, to be 
held May 7-8 at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. 

D. M. Dent of the Borden Co., 
president of the Associates, said in 
announcing the meeting that food 
and packaging experts will report at 
the meeting on progress that has 
been made through the cooperation 
of the food and container industries, 
the armed forces and academic re- 
search institutions. 

The Associates, a voluntary, non- 
profit organization, was formed in 
1947 by persons who helped the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute during World War II. 

The activities committee, headed 
by Dr. W. R. Johnston, vice president 
of Standard Brands, has formed sev- 
eral committees which have been 
working with technologists of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute in Chicago. Joint research 
includes studies of animal products, 
cereal and baked products, general 
products and packaging and packing 
of both subsistence and general sup- 
plies. 

The reports of the activities com- 
mittee will furnish material for round 
table discussions. 


KANSAS 


Many discriminating bakers prefer 
SUNNY KANSAS flour because 
they appreciate the complete reli- 
ability of this famous brand. 
SUNNY KANSAS shows the con- 
sistency of good baking in every 
sack. The extra-fine quality of 
wheat selected for SUNNY KAN. 
SAS is the reason for this pleasing 
uniformity. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 














MILTON McGREEVY 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 








gre 
GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 


Established 1893 


Cable Address—Gocaric 
a 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
« 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
a 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


























CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 


ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus Omaha 
St. Louis Portland 


Peoria ) 
Kansas City Galveston a a 
Omaha Enid San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo Vancouver, B. ©. 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 

















ANCIENT WHEAT IN IRAQ—Rob- 
ert J. Braidwood, field director of the 
University of Chicago’s Oriental In- 
stitute, is conducting an exploratory 
project in Iraq. His excavations on 
the site of Kal’at Jarmo in the hills 
east of Kirkuk, described in the Janu- 
ary, 1951, issue of National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, have uncovered 
what may be the world’s oldest sam- 
ples of wheat. 

Prof. Braidwood reports the discov- 
ery of the earliest village site as yet 
known to students of the ancient 
world, a simple village with houses 
and clear indications of the beginnings 
of agriculture and cattle breeding. 
He has dug up several match boxes 
full of early grain apparently of a 
type close to the wild varieties from 
which wheat and barley have been 
derived. 

But Prof. Braidwood’s work is be- 
ing jeopardized by lack of funds. 
Archeological costs have gone up, 
along with all other kinds of costs. 
His institute budget is badly bent. He 
writes to friends and Samaritans in 
this country: 

“Normally we would simply close 
down our operations when our money 
was finished, and anticipate a further 
university budget within a year or 
two. But in view of the present gen- 
eral situation we are loathe to do 
this—we have an ugly feeling we had 
best get done all we can do in the 
present spring, while we are here 
and all set to do so. 

“It has occurred to me that there 
may be interests or associations con- 
nected with the grain, milling or pack- 
ing industries which would consider 
participating in primary research on 
the origins of those traits which are 
basic to the food production pattern 
of the western cultural tradition. I 
have very tenuous contacts with one 
packing and one milling company, 
and I am approaching these people 
by letter, but have no notion what 
sort of response I will get. 

“The trustees of the university 
quite naturally do not allow the use 
of the university’s name for national 
advertising purposes, but I feel cer- 
tain that a formula could be arrived 
at by the public relations office of 
the university which would assure 
the proper type of publicity to back- 
ers of our research. It is also possi- 
ble, should a backer be interested, 
that we could provide samples of the 
wheat, barley and basic agricultural 
tools which the site yields. 

“What I need pressingly is $4,000, 
$2,000 to give me an effective digging 
period in March, April and May, and 
an additional $2,000 to assure the 
proper processing, research and prep- 
aration for publication of the materi- 
als at home. To anyone who does have 
interest in the origins of food produc- 
tion, I can assure you that he cannot 
find a potentially greater opportunity 
of gratifying his interest.” 

Money may be cabled or airmailed 
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to the professor, whose address is 
“The Iraq-Jarmo Project, Chem- 
chemal, Kirkuk Liva, Iraq,” or re- 
layed to him through the University 
of Chicago, Oriental Institute, Chica- 
go 37, Ill., which has given The North- 
western Miller written assurance that 
the appeal for funds has the insti- 
tute’s approval and is anxious to aid 
him to carry on “this important study 
of the beginninng of agricultural life.” 


BREAD FOR THE PEOPLE—The 
export flour trade, for so long the 
despair of miller, export manager and 
importer alike, is not unused to oppo- 
sition. Many times during the past 
century have its obsequies been pre- 
pared by those of little faith but al- 
ways the black hat, the veil and the 
illuminated address went back into 
the attic while the corpse itself jour- 
neyed merrily on, to the profit of all 
concerned. 

“The imporrrrted flour business has 
been a-deein’ for the past fifty vears, 
so they tell me,” once remarked a 
venerable Scots trader, “but it’s no 
deed yet and no wull be for anither 
fifty.” 

In the England of 1851 a campaign 
for the protection of home agriculture 
was at its height and the Protection- 
ists, as they were dubbed, made their 
voices heard through the length and 
breadth of the land. Castigation was 
meted out to them by a leader writer 
in the Times of London, who warned 
“the noblemen of England,” for such 
were the opponents of imports, that 
any attempt to restrict the people of 
England to the “short and spoilt har- 
vests” of the country would meet 
with determined resistance. By that 
time, the populace was beginning to 
enjoy the delights of bread made from 
imported resources and efforts to pro- 
hibit imports aroused considerable 
feeling. The Times said: 

“The people of England will not eat 
bad bread to please anybody. They 
ate bad bread in the year '17 and in 
various other years during and after 
the war. We have frequently heard 
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laborers and their wives ascribe their 
constitutional maladies to the hard 
heavy bread, made of unsound flour 
from unripe or sprouting corn, in their 
early youth or childhood; and we have 
even heard them ascribe the death 
of their brothers and sisters to such 
food, which was as dear as it was bad. 

“We remember the sort of bread 
which large families in the middle 
classes, compelled to be economical, 
used to eat—bread as hard and black 
as stale dumplings, from dough that 
would not rise and which, instead of 
swelling uniformly, would blow out 
partially here and there, till there 
were holes that a mouse could run in. 

“If such is the feeling of those who 
remember the high prices of the war, 
and the bad harvests of the last gen- 
eration, the feeling of those who have 
become accustomed to the cheap and 
good bread of later days is not less 
serious on the question of free trade. 

“Nations advance very slowly from 
the fish bread of the northern cli- 
mates, and the bark bread of old 
Europe, to the fine flour of England; 
but they never go back from wheat to 
rye, or from rye to bark. The millions 
of this country, who within the mem- 
ory of man have advanced from barley 
and oats to wheat, will not go back; 
neither will they go back from good 
wheat to bad wheat, if good wheat is 
to be had by honest means.”—G.E3S. 


“& & & FREE ENTERPRISE is a 
system of production and distribu- 
tion under which private individuals 
under competition determine for 
themselves where they will work, 
what they will become, what they 
will produce, and what price they 
will ask—be it for labor or a com- 
modity. Because each individual de- 
termines for himself his own role, 
this maximizes human contentment 
and economic efficiency. Furthermore, 
the free-choice consumer is the ulti- 
mate director of all production. 
Free enterprise is not an end in 
itself. It is a means to more funda- 
mental values—the personal freedom 





“All this loose talk about the wheat being killed,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “reminds me a 
lot of Mis’ Fetchit’s cousin Ramsey. Ram 
used to know all about crops, and every 
year he’d take a trip up the branch and 


across the valley and come 
back and say, ‘She’s a goner, 
every spear dead.’ Then along 
would come harvest and we'd 
get about twenty bushels to 
the acre, and Old Ram would 
shake his head and shift the 
blame by saying, “The Lord 
pervides, the Lord pervides.’” 
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and development of the human being. 
Political freedom can only exist 
where there is economic freedom. 

Competitive enterprise operates 
under a rule of law. Government is 
necessary to determine traffic rules, 
weights and measures, the law of 
contracts, and other rules of the 
game. In certain lines of endeavor, 
such as defense, education and public 
utilities, special government action 
is required. But in a society which 
means to be truly free, nothing should 
ever be done by force or compulsion 
which can be done by voluntary ac- 
tion. 

Free enterprise implies that free 
men will show enterprise. Freedom 
and responsibility march together.— 
Economic Intelligence, a publication 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the US. 

e@ee 

& & & MILLS FOR BRAZIL— 
The Brazilian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has invited tenders for the sup- 
ply of modern mills to be resold to 
wheat growers on the installment 
plan, at cost price and without inter- 
est, states the Brazilian correspond- 
ent of Corn Trade News. The mills 
will replace some 2,000 primitive 
stone installations now in use, which 
produce an average of 790 Ib. of in- 
ferior flour daily. The cylindrical 
type to be imported will have capaci- 
ties ranging from 5,280 lb. to 18,480 
lb. daily. The first of the new mills 
has been installed in the municipality 
of S. Gabriel, Rio Grande do Sul, 
where 4,200 tons of grain are pro- 
duced annually. A further 20 are now 
being distributed to big planters and 
cooperative societies. In San Paulo 
an association of growers has import- 
ed from Italy a regional mill, with 
capacity for 15 tons daily. It is oper- 
ated by a miller and two assistants. 


Speculation does not cause any ma- 
terial fluctuations in prices. Prices 
of all commodities must always fluc- 
tuate from day to day, even under 
government marketing, for the reason 
that the factors of supply and demand 
fluctuate, and it is supply and demand 
only that make price.—Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 

ee °@ 
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As once again the bare fields 
Pulsate with a sheen, 

As far as eyes can compass space, 
Of liveliest, young green. 


Almost one is hearing 

The heart in seeds of wheat, 
That winter-long lay dormant, 
Begin a rhythmic beat 


Toward heading and harvest; 
Toward the certain hour 

These tremulously-sprouting blades 
Fill home bins with flour. 


"thel Romig Fuller 
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THEY LEAPT BEFORE LOOKING 


/{ AYBE we should just be good fellows and 
M give the OPS folks a hearty clap on the back 
and a “That's fine, boys!” But we cling to what 
may be an old-fashioned notion that applauding the 
correction of an error without continuing to frown 
upon the error is not the surest way of preventing 
wrong doing in the future. 

OPS, long after leaping without looking, dis- 
covers a grave defect in its flour and millfeed 
price ceiling formula. This defect it now endeavors 
to correct by a belated amendment to the general 
ceiling price regulation. Naively, in its “statement 
of considerations,” it informs the milling industry 
of its discovery that there was something grossly 
unfair and impractical in its regulation affecting 
flour and millfeed pricing. Recognizing that 
flour and millfeed are customarily sold _ by 
millers on the basis of contracts for deferred 
deliveries, OPS says: 

“The prices agreed upon in the contracts for de- 
ferred delivery are usually the same as those for 
current delivery and are predicated upon grain 
costs prevailing at the time of negotiation. During 
the period Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 25, 1951, many flour 
millers and processors made all of their deliveries 
pursuant to contracts negotiated prior to the base 
period, some as early as September and October, 
1950. The effect of the general ceiling price regu- 
lation was to fix the ceilings of these millers and 
processors at levels which were predicated upon 
their grain costs during the autumn months of 
1950 rather than the cost which they actually 
sustained during the base period. Moreover, the 
ceiling prices of these millers and processors were 
substantially lower than those of millers and 
processors who made some deliveries during the 
base period on the basis of current contracts. . . . 

“The wheat, rye, corn and other grain milling 
industries customarily operate on comparatively 
short gross margins over material costs. Industry 
representatives have advised the director of price 
stabilization that the margins of processors who 
delivered during the base period solely on the 
basis of long term contracts are not sufficiently 
broad to enable them to absorb their increased 
grain costs, and that immediate action is neces- 
sary to enable them to establish ceiling prices 
bearing a normal relation to their base period 
raw material costs... . 

‘It is the finding of the director of price stabil- 
ization that the invalidation of the contracts ne- 
gotiated by these millers and processors during the 
base period would subject the greater number of 
them to substantial hardship in that it would 
compel them to sell their products at prices which 
do not reflect the higher grain costs which they 
were compelled to sustain.” 

Now it is perfectly obvious that a five-minute 
conversation with any flour miller, before the 
first ceiling order was issued, would have made all 
these things clear to the stabilizers, thus obviating 
more than two months of confusion, uncertain 
performance and possible loss to the milling in- 
dustry. OPS officials, being men of intelligence, 
recognize this but take refuge behind an alibi. 
They say they didn’t have time—they simply had 
to shut their eyes and jump. We need not forget, 
however, that there were five months of planning 
and consultation time between the enactment of 
the National Defense Act and the first move to 
enforce it. 

The time alibi complex seems to continue to 
plague OPS—or, rather, to excuse and sustain its 
slowness or reluctance to take advice*from in- 
dustry. The statement of considerations contains 
this extraordinary paragraph: 

“Although special circumstances have rendered 
impracticable consultation with formal industry 
advisory committees, including trade association 
representatives, the provisions of this supplemen- 
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tary regulation incorporate the recommendations 
of persons representing substantial segments of 
the grain milling and processing industries af- 
fected.” 

We find great difficulty in understanding what 
those “special circumstances” might be. Advisory 
committees have been available for some time— 
and should have been established and consulted 
long before price controls arrived at the blueprint 
stage. 

The “persons representing substantial segments 
of the grain milling and processing industries 
affected” apparently have come up with the right 
advice, and thus OPS has corrected its original 
error in a practical manner. We can be thankful 
for that, yet it must seem to everyone, including 
OPS, that procedures henceforth should be accord- 
ing to Hoyle, and not subject to hurry and 
hunch, beginning just about now. 


@ee 
CO-OPS LOSING TAX BATTLE 


ROM all present indications the long battle 

of the cooperatives to retain tax advantages 
that were given them when they were young 
economic infants deemed politically to be harmless 
social experiments worthy of public encourage- 
ment is drawing to an end. Co-op tax exemption 
undoubtedly will be curtailed. 

The whole matter was at the bar in recent 
hearings of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives. The full talent of 
the major contestants in this long controversy 
was present. On one side were representatives 
of the powerful cooperative associations which 
have sprung up alongside the mushrooming power 
of the co-op movement. On the other, of course, 
was the National Tax Equality Assn. Indicative 
of the bitterness of the struggle and of the fact 
that it is definitely going against the co-ops was 
an attempt to divert the attention of the com- 
mittee from the real issue and obscure it by 
personal attacks upon NTEA as an organization 
and upon its members. The tax association, how- 
ever, was able to keep the matter channeled 
through telling evidence on these points: 

1. That $1 billion of revenue is lost to the 
U.S. Treasury annually because of the tax exemp- 
tion of the business income of commercial cor- 
porations. 

2. That it is vital that all corporations, be they 
cooperative, mutual or private, which earn and 
distribute income, be taxed alike on all their in- 
come regardless of the manner in which it is dis- 
tributed. 

3. That it is completely unfair to impose dou- 
ble taxation on the distributed earnings of one 
group of corporations and to impose only single 
taxation upon the distributed earnings of com- 
peting groups. 

4. That since competent economic and legal 
experts of highest national repute have fully 
refuted the unjustified claims of the cooperatives 
and mutuals, these exemptions should be removed 
by statute and their net income before distribu- 
tion on a patronage basis should be made subject 
to the full corporate income tax. 

While the ever-increasing need of federal reve- 
nue undoubtedly has been chiefly instrumental in 
the change of attitude in Washington and the 
gradual shift of public opinion, another impelling 
factor has been the phenomenal growth of the co- 
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operatives. It has been estimated that their volume 
of sales in the last decade has increased fivefold 
from $2 billion to $10 billion a year. The amount of 
tax-free or partially tax-free competitive business 
represented in this growth, which is still going 
on at an accelerating rate, could not remain 
unrecognized indefinitely. Many cooperatives, 
greatly to their credit, have acknowledged this by 
voluntarily becoming taxpayers. The others will 
be compelled to do so by a belated and reluctant 
but finally aroused and persuaded public. 
eee 
NO SUGAR ON THE PILL 

HE Committee for Economic Development 

proposes an unsugared pill to regulate the 
inflationary disorders of the American economy. 
It offers a pay-as-you-go federal tax program de- 
signed to bring about a fair distribution of the 
tax burden, maximum restraint on inflation and 
minimum impairment of production. The research 
and policy group of the committee sets up these 
recommendations: 

“1. Maximum possible economy in government 
expenditure, which would reduce federal cash 
expenditure by some $6 billion from the $74 bil- 
lion proposed for fiscal 1952. 

“2. Prompt enactment of a $10 billion tax 
increase. 

“3. Tight restriction on the expansion of bank 
credit. 

“4. A national program to encourage private 
savings.” 

It is explained that this program, fully carried 
out, would yield a cash surplus of two to three 
billion dollars in fiscal 1952. Thus it would main- 
tain the anti-inflationary influence of the budget 
but would not rely exclusively upon higher 
taxes to do this. At the same time, it would 
greatly strengthen the defense against inflation 
at the points where the defense has been weakest 
—namely control of the expansion of credit and 
the promotion of savings. 

The committee’s tax proposals would yield 
approximately $5.25 billion from new and in- 
creased excise taxes, $3.85 billion from an increase 
in individual income taxes and $1 billion through a 
new defense profits tax. 

No one, the committee reminds us, can rea- 
sonably expect that he will escape a share in the 
costs of failure by the government to economize. 
The costs will be widely distributed, either by in- 
flation or by taxes, and everybody will be exposed 
to them. Therefore, why not swallow the pill and 
have done with it? Bitter though it may be, 
without the sugar coating with which an irreso- 
lute Congress is likely to attempt to make it 
more palatable, it gives far more promise of 
cure than any less nauseous nostrum. 


e@ee 
FORMULA FOR MALNUTRITION 


UR British contemporary, Milling, intimates 

editorially that if Britons had been better 
fed there wouldn’t have been the shockingly high 
mortality that marked the influenza epidemic. 
The Socialist government is held responsible for 
this state of affairs. 

“At any rate,” comments the editor, “the 
politicians have had the grace at this time to 
refrain from saying that the health of the nation 
is better than it has ever been. At the present 
juncture a little stockpiling in the human body 
would not be amiss, but there seems little 
prospect of this taking place. Indeed, apparently 
everyone is going to have higher wages and Jess 
in the way of food and other commodities on 
which to spend it.” 

This formula for inflation sounds very much 
like something we know about over here, though 
happily it has not yet reduced us to malnutrition. 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 


INITIATIVE, QUALITY KEYS TO 
TRADE—In his recent talk to the 
Canadian Exporters Assn. James G. 
Wharry, vice president and assistant 
general manager of the Quaker Oats 
Company of Canada, Ltd., stressed 
that initiative was the key with 
which Canadians could open the door 
to the markets of the Far East while 
constant quality was the wedge with 
which they could keep it open. 

Mr. Wharry, as a member of a 
company which has built up its busi- 
ness by strict attention to these fac- 
tors, is well qualified to speak on the 
subject. He gave an example by de- 
claring that the cutback in the ex- 
port of flour to Britain prompted his 
own company to turn its attention to 
the Oriental market because the re- 
duced British demand left excess pro- 
duction unabsorbed, particularly at 
the Saskatoon mill. So the firm 
turned to the Far East which is clos- 
er than Britain to the Saskatoon 
mill and, Mr. Wharry added, he was 
convinced that there was a future 
awaiting Canada in this new market. 

o 
CANADIAN FARM INCOME DE- 
CLINES IN 1950—The Canadian 
farmer made less money in 1950 than 
he did in 1949, according to figures 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The biggest slide was in 
the three prairie wheat growing prov- 
inces where wheat brought in $380,- 
423,000 compared with $470,226,000 in 
1949. While the agricultural income 
in some of the other provinces showed 
an increase the overall picture 
showed a decline of nearly 11% from 
the all-time high of $2,494,800,000 
achieved in 1949. The bureau attribut- 
ed the slide in the grain growing 
provinces not only to the smaller cash 


return realizéd but also to the sub- 
stantially smaller grain equalization 
and adjustment payments. In 1949 the 
prairie farmers drew nearly $220 
million compared with $50 million 
last year. 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE THREATENS 
TO GROW WORSE—Canadian rail- 
road officials are attempting to have 
the order, effective Feb. 20 in the 
Eastern and Allegheny districts of 
the U.S. whereby all Canadian box- 
cars have to be returned empty, ex- 
tended to other districts in the U.S. 
Officials reported that on March 21 
the American railroads were holding 
15,000 cars and these were now ur- 
gently needed to move the balance 
of the Western grain crop. 

Currently 5,800 carloads of grain 
are awaiting shipment at the Lake- 
head, and unless the missing cars are 
returned, the jam is likely to worsen. 
So serious is the shortage, as Cana- 
dian defense production moves into 
high gear, that officials are asking the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
to reinstate wartime regulations 
aimed at getting the maximum use 
out of existing stock. This would 
force heavier loading with higher 
demurrage penalties for keeping cars 
tied up longer than reasonable 

e 

RETURN OF FREE TRADE ADVO- 
CATED—The return of multilateral 
trading and the reinstatement of 
sterling convertibility have been 
classed as “musts” if Canada’s pros- 
perity is to be assured in the fu- 
ture. Stressing this point the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce reported that 
the return of free trade conditions 
was an objective of major national 


importance. In the past Canada’s 
favorable balance of trade with the 
U.K. could be applied against the 
debit balance with the U.S. through 
the free convertibility of sterling but 
this facility ceased when, because of 
the effects of the war and the diffi- 
cult economic conditions which fol- 
lowed, Britain withdrew the principle 
of convertibility. 

American aid to Europe and Cana- 
dian loans to Britain as well as the 
success of the export campaign in the 
U.S. and Latin America provided a 
temporary solution to the problem. 
As a permanent cure, however, the 
Bank advocated the expansion of 
multilateral trade in order that Can- 
ada’s exports, many of which do not 
find a ready market in the U.S., can 
be absorbed. In this connection ob- 
servers point to the wheat and flour 
trade which will have to be expand- 
ed eastwards and westwards if pros- 
perity is to be assured, for the off- 
take southwards is insufficient to ab- 
sorb total productive capacity. 


NEWFOUNDLAND HITS FINAN- 
CIAL SNAG—As Newfoundland en- 
tered the third year of confederation 
April 1 critics of the government pre- 
dicted trouble as a result of the high 
cost of current developments. Among 
the projects currently slated is the 
building of a new flour mill, but ob- 
servers now report that the prevail- 
ing financial difficulties may cause 
suspension of the scheme. Pointing to 
the $10 million deficiency in 1949-50 
one politican declared that New- 
foundland was staggering towards 
bankruptcy. Government supporters, 
however, state that the province must 
develop quickly or go under. 








Overseas NewSsnotes ... sy the Nortiwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


BRITISH HIKE FLOUR, BREAD 
PRICES—Faced with the necessity 
of raising funds to cover the cost of 
national defense, the British govern- 
ment has effected an initial saving 
by hiking the cost of flour and bread 
to consumers. This will have the 
effect of reducing the subsidy paid 
from internal revenue in order to 
keep the cost of staple foods at an 
economic level. The immediate re- 
sult was a rise of 1¢ in the cost of 
the loaf effective April 8. Mindful 
of the development which took place 
when the last price rise was fore- 
cast, the government placed restric- 
tions on deliveries of flour by im- 
porters and millers for the period 
immediately prior to the increase in 
order to prevent hoarding of flour 
stocks. 

Observers expect that the British 
authorities will make similar price 
rises to cover the cost of defense 
rather than make further increase 
in direct taxation which already 
stands at a high level. 

oe 
FINLAND’S BREAD GRAIN IM- 
PORT NEEDS RISE — Finland's 
bread grain import requirements in the 
current crop year have been assessed 
at 250,000 metric tons. The home 
grown crop last year totaled 712,000 


tons, a yield considerably below the 
prewar average of 850,000 tons. In 1950 
wheat imports were returned at 203,- 
244 tons and rye at 34,500 tons. The 
increase indicated in the new require- 
ment figure has been brought about 
by a fall in the home crop outturn 
which dropped 10,400 tons behind the 
1949 figure. Russia and the Argentine 
are listed as potential suppliers 


INCREASED PROFITS FOR BRIT- 
ISH MILLERS—tThe profit achieved 
by Ranks, Ltd., the British flour mill- 
ing group, in the last financial year 
has been announced at $2,783,572, an 
increase of $102,200 over the previous 
year. The dividend of 18% paid in the 
last two years has been maintained. 


BRITISH DOLLAR RESERVES IM- 
PROVE—Britain’s ability to buy in 
the U.S. and Canada has been in- 
creased by the rapidly improving dol- 
lar and gold reserve position, London 
financial circles report. Reserves 
have been hiked by $300 million in 
the last three months and it is esti- 
mated that the total available now 
stands at $3,600 million 

When Britain sliced the value of 
the pound sterling from $4.03 to 
$2.80 in September, 1949, the reserve 


had dropped to below $1,400 million, 
and the steps taken by the govern- 
ment to improve the position include 
the slashing of imports from Canada. 
The cheaper pound enabled British 
export goods to be sold more cheaply 
in dollar markets and trade boomed. 

While the trade restrictions ad- 
versely affected business in many 
Canadian export commodities, the 
wheat and flour trades have emerged 
from the temporary recession in a 
condition which traders describe as 
“not unhealthy.” Pressure is now be- 
ing brought to bear on the British 
government to increase its business 
with Canada in order to provide some 
return for the favors shown to Brit- 
ish manufactured goods. Marketmen 
consider that the outlook for Anglo- 
Canadian wheat and flour deals is 
healthy and any increase in trade 
will help to salvage the unfortunate 
situation which recently arose follow- 
ing the campaign for a bigger British 
payment under the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat agreement. 

& 


MARKETING ORGANIZATION 
CONFERENCE—Discussions for the 
formation of a common organization 
for the agricultural markets of Eu- 
rope, with wheat as the main com- 
modity involved, are to open shortly 
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in Strasbourg under the auspices of 
the Council of Europe. The proposed 
organization has been described as 
the Pflimlin plan from the name of 
the French minister responsible for 
the scheme. It is hoped to build up 
the marketing organization on the 
lines of the Schuman plan for steel 
and coal, but observers have ex- 
pressed doubts that the scheme will 
meet the approval of the major wheat 
and flour exporting countries. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Canadian Flour 
Output, Export 
Totals Show Gain 


WINNIPEG—Canadian flour pro- 
duction during February was 1,984,- 
659 bbl., an increase of 386,394 bbl. 
over the output in the same month 
last year. The output for the first 
seven months of the current crop 
year totaled 13,718,626 bbl., compared 
with production of 12,168,284 bbl. in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Plants reporting operations in Feb- 
ruary had a total milling capacity of 
96,344 bbl. for a 24-hour day of which 
85.8% was effective over a 24-day 
working period. During January the 
effective rate over a 26-day period 
was 78.6%. Millfeed production in 
February totaled 72,764 tons com- 
pared with 53,775 tons for the same 
month a year ago. 

Export figures also showed an in- 
crease over the corresponding month 
last year. Sales for February, 1951, 
were 958,882 bbl. compared with 789,- 
143 bbl. a year ago. Flour exports 
from the beginning of the present 
crop year to the end of February 
amounted to 6,408,380 bbl. against 
5,766,083 bbl. for a corresponding pe- 
riod in the previous crop year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA'S LIVING COST UP 
WINNIPEG—Canada’'s cost-of-liv- 

ing index for February hit an all- 
time high of 179.7. This was 4.5 
points above the comparative figure 
for the month previous and was the 
greatest monthly increase in history. 
Advancing food prices accounted 
largely for the increase, but all other 
items also were higher. The index 
is based on 1935-39 equaling 100. 
There are hints that the March cost- 
of-living index will show a further 
increase. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 
31%%,¢ ABOVE CLASS 1 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills that the 
average prices of Class 1 (domestic) 
and Class 2 (export) wheat, for the 
month of March this year, were 
$1.8812 and $2.19% bu., respectively. 
Both are basis No. 1 Northern in 
store Ft. William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIA SELLS GERMANY 
50,000 TONS OF WHEAT 


LONDON—The Australian Wheat 
Committee in London has negotiated 
a deal with Germany for the sale of 
25,000 tons of wheat for immediate 
shipment with a further 25,000 tons 
for July-September delivery. The pur- 
chase was made outside the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

The wheat is stated to be of inferior 
quality, but millers will use it in con- 
junction with better quality supplies. 
In addition, a further deal has been 
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made within IWA for 50,000 tons of 
wheat and 20,000 tons of flour for 
August-December delivery. Delivery 
is conditional upon tonnage being 
available. 

The bread grain position in Ger- 
many is still causing anxiety, and fur- 
ther purchases will have to be made 
if the strategic reserve is to reach 
the government's target of 1.3 million 
tons by July. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN CANADA’S CROP 
PLACED AT 420,809,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—The North West Line 
Elevators Assn., in its final crop esti- 
mate for the 1950 crop, places pro- 
duction at 420,809,000 bu. for western 
Canada. This includes 48,831,000 for 
Manitoba, 262,488,000 for Saskatche- 
wan and 109,490,000 for Alberta. 

The association places western Can- 
ada’s 1950 oat crop at 245,558,000 bu., 
barley 151,510,000, rye 11,526,000 and 





flaxseed 3,973,000. The Line Eleva- 
tors estimate that 75,248,000 bu. of 
wheat still remain on farms to be de- 


livered. This is after allowing 59,000,- 
000 bu for seed, feed and country 
mills. Oats remaining to be delivered 
are placed at 26,252,000 bu., barley 
16,006,000, rye 1,527,000 and flaxseed 
387,000 bu 
BREA 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


IWA SALES ACCOUNT FOR 
MOST CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—More than 2 million 
bushels of Canadian wheat and flour 
was worked for export last week. 
Flour accounted for only 260,000 bu. 
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of this amount, and was sold as fol- 
lows: IWA, 183,000 bu., going to the 
Philippines, Italy, Hong Kong, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela and the Republic of 
Honduras; Class 2, 77,000 bu., des- 
tined for Penang, Formosa, Indonesia 
and Trieste. 

The IWA countries were the big- 
gest buyers of Canadian wheat, tak- 
ing 1,636,000 bu. distributed as fol- 
lows: Belgium, 116,000; U.K., 948,000; 
India, 67,000, and Ireland, 505,000. 
Class 2 wheat amounting to 214,000 
bu. went to three destinations: Co- 
lombia, 92,000; Belgium, 88,000, and 
Switzerland, 34,000 bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA EXPORT BUSINESS 








TAKES FEBRUARY DECLINE © 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canada wheat totaling 10,200,000 bu. 
were reported for February, refiect- 
ing a 1,600,000 bu. decline from Janu- 
ary loadings, according to the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. February exports are 
2,300,000 bu. more than shipments 
in the same month last year, but are 
below the February average of the 
past 10 years of 14,100,000 bu. 

Canadian wheat flour shipments 
during February totaled the equiva- 
lent of 4,300,000 bu. wheat, 1,600,000 
bu below the January level and 1,- 
200,000 bu. below the February high 
established in 1947. Current loadings 
exceed last year’s February total of 
3,600,000 bu. and the 10-year Febru- 
ary average of 4,100,000 bu. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISIBLE SUPPLY DOWN 


WINNIPEG — Visible Canadian 
wheat stocks declined 3,500,000 bu. 
for the week ended March 29, to 188,- 
700,000 bu. The largest factor in the 
decline was continued light deliveries 
at country points. The heavy March 
blizzards and now thawing spring 
weather has made the movement of 
grain from farms to the country 
elevators extremely difficult. Visible 
stocks a year ago totaled 136,700,000 
bu. Deliveries from farms in western 
Canada in the last week in March 
barely topped 750,000 bu. wheat. The 
comparative total a year ago was 
more than twice that amount. 

BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR NOT IN OPERATION 

WINNIPEG—The government ter- 
minal elevator at Port Churchill on 
Hudson Bay, with a drying capacity 
of 15-20,000 bu. a day is not being 
used to assist in drying the large 
quantities of high moisture content 
grain in western Canada this year. 
The elevator is not in operation at the 
present time. There are, however, 
463,000 bu. wheat in store in the 2,- 
500,000-bu. elevator. No wheat has 
been dried at the Churchill terminal 
since shortly after the close of the 
season of navigation in 1950. 
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GRAIN INDUSTRY 


$300,000,000 A YEAR! 


This Up-to-the-Minute New Book Can Help 
You Lick Your Pest Control Problems 


“INSECT PESTS of STORED GRAIN 
and GRAIN PRODUCTS” 
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gist, covers the entire field of grain storage pest control in “easy to 
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DOUGHNUT SHOP BOOSTERS—The Krispy Kreme Corp. used radio ex- 
tensively in boosting the grand opening of a new doughnut shop in Greens- 
boro, N.C. Above, shown during a radio program, are Vernon Rudolph, gen- 
eral manager of Krispy Kreme Oorp., left; Fred Maier, Freddie’s Dough- 
nuts, Buffalo, center, and William Jackson, announcer. 


20,000 Visit Krispy 
Kreme Doughnut Shop 
During Grand Opening 


The Krispy Kreme Corp., manufac- 
turer and distributor of doughnut 
mixes and doughnut manufacturing 
equipment, held a formal opening of 
a new doughnut shop in Greensboro, 
N.C., over a four-day period recently. 
Extensive newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising was used to announce the 
opening, and the company estimates 
that 20,000 customers visited the new 
shop. 

Prior to the opening the company 
used “‘teaser’’ copy, and on the open- 
ing day it used a two-page advertise- 
ment in both the morning and eve- 
ning newspapers, with full pages on 
the following three days. It likewise 
used spot radio announcements, and 
on the opening day two half hour 
broadcasts were made from the shop. 

Porcelain enamel tile was used on 
the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing walls. Stainless steel was used 
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throughout for metal equipment and 
fixtures. 

Large glass partitions provide max- 
imum light and visibility to custom- 
ers, who can view the production 
and packaging rooms from the sales- 
room. Air conditioning and humidity 
control have been established in the 
building, and one of the featured 
pieces of equipment is a specially 
manufactured doughnut glazer, which 
constantly circulates the glaze and 
incorporates a single control hydrau- 
lic system for powering the raising 
and lowering machanism. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward Baking Co. 
Introduces New 
Protein Bread 


The Ward Baking Co. selected Chi- 
cago and South Bend, Ind., as the 
cities in which to introduce its new 
product, “Protein Bread.” It was 
made available to all kinds of stores, 
from the small independent and spe- 
cialty shops to the large chains in 
central and suburban neighborhoods. 

The analysis of the Protein bread 
shows moisture 43.3%, sugar 2.9%, 
fat .8%, minerals 2%, crude fiber 
6%, starch 35.6%, protein Nx5.7, 
14.8%. Average slice weighs 23.5 
grams and contains 50 calories, ac- 
cording to the firm. 

The formula also includes a level of 
enrichment that is equal to or above 
the established enriched standards, 
the firm reports. 

According to the company, the for- 
mula was worked out over a long 
period of research to produce “a 
bread of fine flavor, good toasting 
qualities and with a moisture content 
assuring a better texture than is usu- 
ally found in high protein breads.” 


————— 
ri ee 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
HOLD JOINT MEETING 


Near Record Attendance for Annual 
Affair of Districts 3 and 6 at 


Indianapolis April 7 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Central States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


INDIANAPOLIS—A registration of 
approximately 100 operatives and al- 
lied trades representatives from Dis- 
tricts 3 and 6 of the Association of 
Operative Millers made the annual 
joint meeting, held at Hotel Warren 
April 7, one of the largest on record 
for the two districts 

V. L. White, superintendent of the 
Marion (Ohio) Milling Co., was elect 
ed chairman of District 3, 
Oscar C 
ent of the 
Ohio 

The new vice chairman of District 
3 is J. E. Anderson, research miller 
for the Igleheart Bros. division of 
General Foods Corp., Evansville, Ind 
Ralph H. Krebs, milling superintend- 
ent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co 
Chicago lected secretary 

The morning session of the annual 
meeting was directed by Mr. Ham- 
merstrom, while afternoon discussions 
were conducted by A. E. Borchardt, 
Ralston Purina Co., ‘Battle Creek 
Mich., chairman of District 6 

Following the address of welcome 
by Ray F. Sopher, vice president, Gar 
land Mills, Inec., Greensburg, Ind., 
Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, execu- 
tive secretary of AOM, brought the 
delegates up to date on association 
viewed the national 
rements for the Chi- 
Hotel 
stated that ad- 
itions indicate a record 
1.000 at 


succeeding 
Hammerstrom, superintend- 
Mennel Milling Co., Fos- 
toria 


was ¢€ 


activities and pre 
ntion arran 
cago meeting at the Sherman 
May 14-18. Mr. Eber 
vance regist! 
attendance of possibly 
the Chicago con, 

Howard 


conve 


ove! 
ention 
Simmons, chief chemist, 
Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, discussed the quality char- 
acteristics of the 1950 soft winter 
wheat crop. He used film slides to 
show comparisons of ash, protein, in- 
sect and rodent hair fragment counts 
with previous crops 

“Wheat, the Undeveloped Organic 
Chemical,” discussed by Dr. K. M 
Gaver, the Keever Starch Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, revealed that wheat 
starch was used extensively in indus- 
trial chemistry in ancient times, with 
some of the secrets slipping into ob- 
livion and being rediscovered several 
times at intervals of hundreds of 
years. Dr. Gaver said that dozens of 
every day plastic and chemical prod- 
ucts are made from starch of eithe 
corn or wheat origin and added that 
if wheat starch uses were fully ex- 
ploited, there need never be concern 
about too much wheat being produced 

Several educational talks and film 
presentations on machinery and grain 
handling were enjoyed by the dele 
These included a film “Yours 
to Command,” which illustrated vari- 
ous types ol conveyor! equipment 
sponsored by the Screw Conveyor 
Corp., Hammond, Ind.; “Pneumatic 
Conveying of Mill Products,” by J 
H. Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa.; “The Eureka Story 
by H. Munzensheimer, assistant sales 
manager, S. Howes Co., Silver Creek 
N.Y.; “Moving Grain,” by Benjamin 
Presholt engineer, Link Belt 
Co., Chicago, and “Cereal” by Her- 
bert Vanderlip, Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co., Milwaukee 

Wilbur H. Hanson, chemist, F. W 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich 
discussed characteristics of cookies 


gates 


sales 
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made from flour drawn from various 
mill streams. Mr. Hanson used charts 
and cookie specimens to illustrate his 
remarks. 

An open forum moderated by Clyde 
F. Davis, superintendent, Jonathan 
Hale & Son, Ionia, Mich., developed 
a highly interesting discussion of 
dough characteristics, wheat crop 
quality, new varieties and associated 
subjects. Panel members who partici- 
pated in the forum were G. L. Alex- 
ander, Merck & Co., Detroit; Glenn 
L. Bleile, Garland Mills, Inc., Greens- 
burg, Ind.; W. E. Zimmerman, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., and Ear! 
Nation, National Biscuit Co., Toledo. 

Delegates and their wives enjoyed 


dancing and cards following an eve- 
ning banquet of southern fried chick- 
en. A guest of honor at the banquet 
was Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau. of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Hammerstrom was presented 
an honorary award in recognition of 
distinguished service upon his re- 
tirement as District 3 chairman. The 
award was presented by Mr. Eber. 

The imminent retirement of John 
Zingle, superintendent, Mayflower 
Mills, Fort Wayne, was announced 
by A. D. Bosley, Indianapolis, who 
read a letter from Mr. Zingle. It was 
voted that a telegram of apprecia- 
tion and good will be dispatched to 
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Mr. Zingle from the membership of 
Districts 3 and 6 and Mr. Eber an- 
nounced that proper recognition by 
the International AOM would be rec- 
ommended. Mr. Zingle has been ac- 
tive in AOM affairs for several dec- 
ades and has at one time or another 
filled every office of District 3. He 
also is a past president of the inter- 
national AOM. 
—~“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$35,000 TEXAS FIRE 


SWEETWATER, TEXAS — Eight 
cars of grain were destroyed and an 
elevator of the Moore-Eidson Grain 
Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 
Damage was estimated at $35,000. 





every P/K cotton and burlap 
bag. There is no better packag- 
ing insurance against waste and 
breakage than honest fabric that 


is woven into 


protects your product every step of 
the way to your customer. Styling is 
important, too! 
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Canadian Farm Leaders Press for 
Steps to Ease Shortage of Wheat 


TORONTO—An easement of the 
acute difficulties now facing Cana- 
dian millers as a result of the pre- 
vailing shortage of wheat may follow 
an appeal made by agricultural offi- 
cials to the government aimed at 
breaking the bottleneck currently 
holding up shipments of wheat from 
the farms. 

The millers have been compelled to 
refuse some overseas flour inquiries 
because of their inability to obtain 
sufficient wheat, while existing com- 
mitments are in danger of holdup 
because of the rapidly declining 
stocks on hand. Experts estimate 
that of the total 461 million bushel 
crop achieved last year, about 270 
million bushels still remain to be 
marketed. This is made up of approxi- 
mately 119 million bushels at prairie 
elevators and 150 million bushels 
still in the hands of the farmers. 
While most of this wheat_is not ex- 
pected to be top grade, millers are 
hopeful that some at least will be of 
high millable quality. 

Stressing the need for unsnarling 
traffic H. H. Hannam, president of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, called for government action in 
getting the grain moved. He added 
that the late harvest last fall to: 
gether with the shortage of rail and 
water transportation was responsible 
for the bottleneck which had been 
created. 

More Boxcars Sought 

Seeking more boxcars and boats to 
move the grain east, Mr. Hannam 
warned that the grain had a high 
moisture content and would spoil if 
not speedily moved to the terminals. 
He pinned part of the blame on the 
transportation interests by suggesting 
that priority had been given to the 
movement of other commodities 


which could be considered of lesser 
importance at the present time. 

In this connection observers have 
pointed to the priority accorded to 
iron ore, admittedly urgently required 
for defense production. It “has been 
suggested that wheat is of equal im- 
portance at the present time. 

Government transport officials 
claim that they are doing everything 
possible to unsnar! traffic. A commit- 
tee has been formed with Canadian 
Wheat Board and railroad represen- 
tatives to find means of moving every 
boxcar possible to prairie loading 
points. Moreover, attempts are being 
made to get back some of the 15,000 
boxcars stated to be held up in 
the USS. 

U.S. Cooperation Asked 

In this connection, the suggestion 
by the Canadian railways of tighter 
regulations regarding car loadings 
and unloadings is opposed by the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League, 
which represents 40 shippers. 

The league has advised the Board 
of Transport Commissioners in Otta- 
wa that the government should seek 
U.S. cooperation in returning Cana- 
dian rolling stock home. 

From Vancouver, meanwhile, comes 
the report that a grain record for 
the port was set with a total of 22 
deep sea ships in port and on the 
Fraser River to load grain. Two of 
the ships were in to clean up the 
last of Canada’s sales of 11,200,000 
bu. to India. 

Grain stocks at Vancouver contin- 
ue to decline. Stocks currently total 
3,750,000 bu., of which wheat con- 
stitutes about 3 million bushels 
Shortages of supplies of the required 
grade on the prairies, along with the 
freight car shortage, are blamed for 
the lowering of supplies. 





Nationally-known Speakers Set 
for May 6-8 Convention of ARBA 


CHICAGO 
keep bakery profits and sales up in a 
defense economy will be explored at 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 


How to plan ahead and 


ica national convention May 6-8 at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Top industry and _ government 
spokesmen will cover various phases 
of the defense economy bakery mar- 
ket. 

Carl] Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., and presi- 
dent, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., will talk on “Looking 
and Planning Ahead on Equipment”’ 
while Philip Talbott, Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, will explore “Looking and Plan- 
ning Ahead on Ingredients, Packaging 
Materials and Operating Supplies.” 

The national defense program and 
the baking industry will be discussed 
by William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel and Washington representative 
for the ARBA. 

Other speakers will include A. H. 
Burchfield, president, Joseph Horne 
Co., a prominent Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store, who will talk on sales and 
merchandising; James Q. du Pont of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Corp., 
Wilmington, and Barney L. Schmitzer, 
with the Pittsburgh Display Adver- 
tising Co. and an instructor at 
Duquesne University, whose subject 


will be on bakrey windows. Maj. Da- 
vid L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh will 
address the convention's opening ses- 
sion 


Forum on Regulations 


Some of the other subjects that will 
be thoroughly explored include the 
retail baker’s role in today’s world, 
price control and its effect on the in- 
dustry, better sales training methods, 
production of better products. A fea- 
ture of the three-day conference will 
be an open forum on government 
regulations affecting the industry. 

Allied members of ARBA are in- 
vited to set up their advertising and 
promotion display materials and sam- 
ples of baked goods made with their 
products in the ARBA exhibit 

Entertainment is being planned 
with special consideration to visiting 
ladies. An interesting and diversified 
program for them has been developed 
by the Pittsburgh Ladies Auxiliary 
with Mrs. E. W. Kollar, Steinmetz 
Bakery, as chairman, and Mrs. Paul 
Palmer, Palmer House Bakery, co- 
chairman 

Mr. du Pont, a member of the du 
Pont family and one of the nation’s 
rising industrialists, will be guest 
speaker at the May 7 luncheon on 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry during Allied Trades Day at 
the convention. 

The luncheon 


has been scheduled 


for 12 noon in the ballroom of the 
hotel and promises to be one of the 
most popular and heavily attended 
attractions of the ARBA convention. 
Advance notices on Mr. du Pont’s 
varied and interesting business, engi- 
neering and scientific background in- 
dicate that he is well qualified to 
handle the subject he has chosen for 
his talk—“Pattern for Success in In- 
dustry.” 

Mr. du Pont was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy as an electrical engineer in 
1926. After achieving independent suc- 
cess in his own business in Johnstown, 
Pa., he joined the company whose 
name he bears and from that point 
on has served the far-flung du Pont 
organization in a variety of engineer- 
ing capacities. Mr. du Pont is now 
serving in the company’s public rela- 
tions department 
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TEX-O-KAN NINE MONTH 
NET INCOME DECLINES 


DALLAS—The net income of Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co. for the nine 
months ending Feb. 28 totaled $590,- 
912, equal to $1.20 a common share 
on net sales of $45,965,855. This com- 
pares with a net income of $685,638 
or $1.45 a share on sales of $33,462,- 
669 for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. 

Net income for the February quar- 
ter was $243,752, equal to 52¢ a 
share on net sales of $17,487,904, 
compared with $135,442, or 24¢ a 
share on sales of $10,929,861 a year 
ago. 


DEATHS 


William H. Marriott, secretary and 
traffic manager for the Sioux City 
Grain Exchange, died April 7. Details 
on page 11. 








Mrs. Edith F. Mulligan, 58, an agent 
for the Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
in Kansas City for 15 years, died in 
Kansas City April 5. 


Leon E. Bartlett, 53, director of re- 
search and advertising for Park & 
Pollard Co., Inc., feed manufacturer, 
Buffalo, died recently. 


Mrs. Jennie F. Schonleber, 78, died 
recently in Rochester, N.Y. After 
serving as supervisor of pastries at 
the Colony and Colonnade restaurants 
in Rochester, she joined with her son, 
William Schonleber, in opening Aunt 
Jennie’s Bake Shop in 1929. She re- 
tired about 10 years ago. Another son, 
Edward Schonleber, also survives. 


Nicholas M. Vilm, 87, former presi- 
dent of the Vilm Milling Co., Wichita, 
died at his home in Denver April 5. 
Since 1948 when he moved to Denver 
he had been a manufacturers’ agent 
for milling machinery. Survivors in- 
clude three sons: C. H. Vilm, Den- 
ver; J. E. Vilm and E. E. Vilm, Wich- 
ita, and a brother, Henry Vilm, Kan- 
sas City. 


Mrs. Laura S. Teichgraeber, 
widow of Emil E. Teichgraeber, who 
founded the Teichgraeber mills in 
Emporia, Kansas, died April 1 at her 
home in Topeka. She was born in 
Augusta, Kansas, came to Topeka at 
the age of 10 and moved to Emporia 
after her marriage in 1897. Her hus- 
band died in 1907, and she returned 
to Topeka in 1940. Survivors include 
a son, Oscar F. Teichgraeber of Kan- 
sas City, and a daughter, Miss Laura 
E. Teichgraeber of Topeka. 


tT, 
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U.S. Wheat King 


Colorado Wheat 
Farmer Wins 
Pillsbury Award 


MINNEAPOLIS—Oscar A. Barnes 
of Nunn, Colo., was named the 10th 
U.S. Wheat King last week. 

Mr. Barnes won the Philip W. 
Pillsbury Award with a sample of 
Comanche hard winter wheat with a 
test weight of 64.3. He led in a field 
of 48 samples representing 21 states. 

Philip W. Pillsbury is president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Reserve champion was A. R. Lysne 
of McVille, N.D., who entered a hard 
red spring wheat sample of Mida with 
a test weight of 64. Third place win- 
ner was Jesse G. Martin of Walton, 
Ind. 

Winner in the durum section was 
last year’s wheat king, William R. 
Woods of Tioga, N.D., with a sample 
test-weighing 65.2. According to con- 
test rules he was ineligible to enter 
in the wheat section as no wheat 
king is able to win twice. Second 
prize in the durum contest went to 
Levern Dahl, Park River, N.D. 

This year’s king, Mr. Barnes, runs 
a 1,800-acre farm, of which 800 acres 
is under cultivation. Wheat is his 
principal crop. This year he has 400 
acres in wheat and the other 400 in 
summer fallow. 





Soybean Contest 

Judges also named winners in the 
Pillsbury regional soybean contest, 
placing Harvey L. Stiegelmeier of 
Normal, Ill., first with a sample of 
Adams weighing 61.3. Second place 
went to Hartley Tyler, Remington, 
Ind., with a sample of Lincoln test- 
weighing 59. 

Judges in the contest were K. E. 
Beeson of Purdue University; J. C. 
Hackleman of the University of Illi- 
nois; A. L. Clapp, Kansas State 
College, and Ralph F. Crim, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 

The first and second award winners 
of each state in wheat compete in 
the national contest, and in soybeans 
the first and second state winners 
compete in the regional contest. 

The Philip W. Pillsbury award for 
the best wheat is an engraved ster- 
ling silver bowl and four sterling 
silver candlesticks, $100 cash and an 
all-expense round trip for the winner 
and one member of his family to one 
of the flour milling centers or ter- 
minal grain markets in the U.S. In 
the past, this trip has usually been 
to Minneapolis. 


——BREAC 


JERSEY FARM BAKING CO. 
BUYS MILWAUKEE BAKERY 


MILWAUKEE—The Heath Bakery, 
Inc., 125 E. Nash St., has been ac- 
quired by the Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., Chicago, which has relocated its 
operations from the Nash Street head- 
quarters to the former Hathaway 
Bakery headquarters at 2300 W. 
Greenfield Ave. 

The Heath plant has been leased to 
another industry outside the bakery 
field, with equipment having been sold 
by the Heath firm to several other 
local bakeries. 

Bakery goods will be trucked to 
Milwaukee from Jersey Farm’s Chi- 
cago production plant for route dis- 
tribution in this area. The Heath sales 
organization has been taken over by 
the new owners, C. L. Johnson, coun- 
ty sales manager for the Chicago 
firm, said. Elmer Verhalen is local of- 
fice manager. 
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BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 





FLOUR 
High Low Protein 
Protein Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Fremont Grand Island 


Hastiogs 








TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
a recent visitor at the New York of- 
fices of the company. 

e 

J. A. MaeNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributor, 
and Mrs. MacNair were on a vacation 
for several days in Atlantic City re- 
cently. 

o 


A recent visitor at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation office in Chicago 
was Mrs. Ruth T. Andre, director of 
the home service center, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

= 

Roger Blessing, southern sales di- 
rector, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is in the South on business 
this week and attended the Tri-States 
Bakers’ convention in New Orleans. 

o 

C. D. McKenzie, president of Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., and 
former president of Millers National 
Federation, visited the federation of- 
fices in Chicago recently. 

& 

James R. Affleck of Wm. Penn 
Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, was a 
recent visitor at the Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. in New York. 


M. C. Sauer, acting general flour 
sales manager of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, and his assistant, Clvde 
Hefter, have returned from a visit 
to company headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 

a 


Thomas L. Daniels, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, is scheduled to be the featured 
speaker at the April 18 meeting of 
the Advertising Club of Minneapolis. 
The talk. which was originally sched- 
uled in Februarv but was postponed 
because of conflicting dates, will be 
given at the Minnesota Terrace of 
the Hotel Nicollet. 


* 

Sam J. Lawellin, formerly repre- 
sentative of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
and widely known in the milling in- 
dustrv, is in Muskogee (Okla.) Gen- 
eral Hospital for treatment of a seri- 
ous leg infection. Mr. Lawellin, who 
retired several years ago, has been 
living at Okmulgee, Okla. 

ae 

Roy H. Addington, Decatur, Ga.. 
flour broker, who has been in ill 
health, has entered a hospital for rest 
and observation. He will be inactive 
for the next six weeks to 90 days. 

® 

Hubert Edwards, manager of the 
Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mill, and 
Morris Wilkins, manager of the Ar- 
kansas Citv (Kansas) Flour Mills. vis- 
ited the offices of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, last week. 

* 

H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, was in New York recently call- 
ing on a number of members of the 
beking industry. Mr. Lampman was 
soliciting suggestions for the promo- 
tion of the Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 
weight reduction study and for the 
pamphlet, “Common Sense Weight 





Reduction.” This pamphlet embodies 
the results of the diet study which 
was recently completed at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska by Dr. Leverton. 
The weight reduction plan includes 
enriched white bread and butter or 
margarine at each meal. 
* 

W. G. Gathof, Jr., Louisville, was 
a visitor at the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, last week. 
Mr. Gathof, the Louisville representa- 
tive for the concern, was on his way 
to Leavenworth, Kansas, to spend a 
week at the Army Staff and Com- 
mand School. He was a major in the 
army during the last war. 

*. 

C. E. Skiver, Manhattan, Kansas, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., was a visitor at the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade 
last week. He discussed the 1951 
wheat crop with board members. 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, returned to his desk last week 
after a bout with laryngitis. 


Jack Cammack, Charleston, W. Va., 
representative for the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita. was a recent visitor at 
the home office of the company in 
Wichita. 

6 


A. R. Lankard, president of the 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., was a recent visitor at the Okla- 
homa City headquarters of the Okla- 
homa Millers Assn. 

s 

The Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, has sold its seat on the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade 
to Goffe & Carkener, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

ca 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager of 
the special products division of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is on a 
week's trade trip in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

8 


J. C. A. Nijdam of the Continental 
Grain Co., Ltd., has returned to Van- 
couver after being at the company’s 
Winnipeg office for several months. 

& 

King P. Aitken, Jr., sales director 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and a major in the 
22nd Anti-Aircraft Group located at 
Fort Custer, Mich., will begin 15 davs 
of active duty with his outfit April 15. 

* 

George P. Urban, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the George Urban Milling Co.., 
Buffalo, and his family have returned 
from a southern vacation trip. 


B. V. Hopper, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has been in the New York area 
on a business trip. 


Judson Bemis, vice president and 
Minneapolis manager, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., has been named chairman of the 
United Negro College Fund of Min- 
neapolis campaign. The campaign, to 
aid 32 Negro colleges in the nation, 
will be conducted April 19-May 19. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


© Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 














DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louls, Mo. 








All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bea rditown Mills if 


BLEARDSTOWN 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


| 





the pri ipal 


g centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 

Kansas City: Flour business last 
week. for mills in the Southwest was 
the slowest of the crop year. Total 
sales averaged only 10% of five-day 
capacity in the area, compared with 
25% the preceding week and 64% a 
year ago. Export sales also were light 
as only about 10% of all flour busi- 
ness in the Southwest was destined 
for shipment outside of the U.S. 

Again last week the bakery flour 
market in the Southwest lacked any 
semblance of activity. Only a few cars 
actually were booked and most of 
them were fill-in orders. Two central 
states chain bakers bought limited 
lots during the week, one booked four 
or five small lots to aggregate a total 
of around 15,000 sacks. In addition, 
there were a few single or double- 
car orders and some price-date-of- 
shipment business. 

Instances of scattered new crop 
flour business have been reported in 
recent weeks, but the trade is almost 
unanimous in the belief that buyers 
and sellers wiil not come to terms 
oa new crop values for some time yet. 
The significant point at the moment 
is that similar values of May and 
July wheat futures at Kansas City, 
lower millfeed futures quotations for 
new crop months and uncertainty over 
the outcome of the new crop indicate 
a new crop flour price on a basis 
equal to or above the old crop flour 
basis. In other words, 1951 might be 
a year when premiums will be asked 
for new crop shipments. This is not 
a foregone conclusion, however, and 
a better idea of the situation can be 
formed in about a month. 

Family flour business was very light 
as was the case with specialty flours. 
Offerings of clears were limited and 
demand very poor. Export business 
was nearly at a standstill. One south- 
western mill sold 1,000 tons of 5% 
ash, 12% protein straights for export 
movement. Jamaica was in the mar- 
ket at the week end for 1% ash clears 
for May shipment from Gulf. 

Operations in the Southwest showed 
little improvement over the previous 
week. Production at Kansas City was 
91% of capacity, compared with 86% 
the preceding week and 71% a year 
ago. 

Quotations, carlots, cottons, April 
6, Kansas City: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.55, first clears $4.75@ 
4.95, second clears $4.70@4.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.35@4.65; soft 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.50, 
straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour $6.30 
@6.75. 

One mill reports domestic 
ness fair, 3 quiet, 3 slow, 8 dull 


busi- 


Texas: Sales last week were in 
smaller volume than the previous 
several weeks and probably totaled 
no more than 15 to 20% of capacity, 
practically limited to domestic out- 
lets, mainly family flour. Running 
time did not average over three days. 
Prices were unchanged except for 
clears, which were about 10¢ sack 


lower. Quotations April 7: family ex- 
tra high patent $6.90@7.30, high pat- 
ent $6.60@7; standard bakers unen- 
riched $6.10@6.25; first clears unen- 
riched $5.15@5.25, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Omaha: Flour sales were extreme- 
ly light here last week. Millers are 
under the impression that consum- 
ers are fairly well stocked with flour 
for 30 to 60 days and do not expect 
any buying flurry for some time. The 
only exception to this may be in the 
family flour market. Some increase in 
shipping directions has been noticed 
in this field, although directions have 
been poor recently in other phases 
of the flour business. 

Export business is practically nil. 
Millers say since subsidies are de- 
pleted for export shipping, nothing 
but gloomy prospects are in store in 
the weeks to come. Production has 
been curtailed to a 4-to-5-day basis 
here. Further slowdowns are expect- 
ed unless buyers and sellers can get 
together on prices. There is no in- 
quiry at present. 

Quotations, Omaha, April 7: bakery 
straight patents $5.25@5.30; family 
short patents $7.10@7.20 

Salina: Demand for flour was very 
slow with prices about unchanged 
from the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were lagging 

Hutchinson: Mills in and near 
Hutchinson found business quiet last 
week. Inquiries were few and little 
new business was booked. A few sin- 
gle car sales were made to bakers 
filling out needs, but general inter- 
est was lacking. Buyers tended to 


reduce inventories in anticipation 
of the coming crop and lower prices. 
Shipping directions were slow, and 
mills operated at 65% of capacity 
or less. Flour prices finished the week 
5¢ sack lower than in the previous 
period. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
family patent $6.25@6.35, bakers pat- 
ent $5.4505.55, standard $5.35@5.45 

Wichita: Mills operating four days 
at capacity last week. Demand was 
very dull, sales of all types averag- 
ing less than 15%, compared with 
38% the preceding week and 48% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Prices April 6 were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack lower, 
pared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
65% but averaged 20% compared 
with 21%, the previous week and 
48% a year ago. Bookings were di- 
vided 85% to family buyers and 15% 
to the bakery trade. Operations 
ranged up to 100% and averaged 
72%, compared with 63% a week 
earlier and 70% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 7¢ lower. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
April 7: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.40@7.55, standard patent $6.15 
@7.25; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.98@6.20, standard patent $5.83 
26.05, straight grade $5.78@6; truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business contin- 
ued in the doldrums last week, with 
sales again dropping below the one 
fourth of capacity figure. Sales aver- 


com- 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


Exporting countries—Total sale 


Wheat 
10,417 


2 216,570 1,614 
Guaranteed es (exporting 
Balance 


juantit countries) 


*Sales nfirmed t ‘CC through April 


tSales recorded t Wheat Council throu 


United States* 
lour T 


Total Austra 
10,417 


896 


248,164 


1951 
Mar 


aged 19% of five-day capacity, 
pared with 24% the previous week 
and 24.7% a year ago. There was 
some hope early this week, however, 
that at least a moderate improvement 
in volume would develop as the re- 
sult of a strong surge in wheat values. 

Price quotations were advanced 10 
@15¢ sack April 9, with customers 
protected until the opening of the 
market April 10 at the old price basis. 
A number of bakers’ contracts, it was 
indicated, were near depletion, and 
it was felt that the market turn 
would be sufficient stimulus to pro- 
duce some buying. 

For the most part, however, buyers 
remain well booked ahead. This is 
particularly true in the East. Mills 
still were having difficulty in getting 
shipping orders as fast as they would 
like them, and production, as a re- 
sult fell off rather sharply. 

Family flour prices remained un- 
changed and new business was at a 
standstill. Mills reported slow receipt 
of shipping directions on family 
grades also 

Production at Minneapolis declined 
to 78% of capacity, compared with 
90% the previous week and 68% a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
operations averaged 64% of capacity, 
compared with 72% the preceding 
week and 66% in the comparable 
week last year. 

Actual shipments from __ spring 
wheat mills, however, were at a fairly 
steady rate, averaging 75% last week, 
compared with 78% the previous 
week. 

The following quotations, represent- 
ing the first general advance in sev- 
eral weeks, were posted April 9 to 
go into effect April 10. 

Quotations April 9: standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35, short patent $6.20@G 
6.45, high gluten $6.55@6.90, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, enriched 
$6.55@7.65, first clears $5.90@6.50, 
whole wheat $5.90@6.50. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
for flour was slow for interior mills, 
and shipping directions also lagged. 
Buyers’ interest was very limited. 
Production averaged 64% of capacity, 
compared with 72% the previous week 
and 66% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Another very slow week 
was reported in the Chicago area 
last week. Prices were down consid- 
erably, and the bulk of the business 
was in carlot orders. Buyers seem 
reluctant to talk prices with mills. 
Directions were very slow. 

Family flour had another slow week 
also, with few sales being made. Di- 
rections were fair. 

Quotations April 7: spring top pat- 
ent $5.95@6.37, standard $5.90@6.27, 
first clear $5.80@6.19, family flour 
$7.90; hard winter short $5.85@6.02, 
standard $5.75 @5.92, first clear $5.42, 
soft winter short $7.09@7.37, stand- 
ard $6.39@7.12, first clear $5.97@ 
§.29. 


com- 


St. Louis: Local mills say new 
sales were very quiet during most of 
the week, but a slight pick-up was 
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experienced the last part of the 
week. Shipping directions continue 
to be slow, with the demand for 


clears reported good. 

For mills elsewhere in the 
flour demand from all 
bakery, family and industrial, has 
tapered off to much less than 50% 
of mill capacity. Bakers and job- 
bers are apparently reducing inven- 
tories, with the result that shipping 
directions have been very slow with 
a consequent reduction in mill op- 
erations. Prices of high grades are 
off about 10¢ sack, from a week ago 
Clears have maintained a _ fairly 
steady price level as the demand has 
eased off and mills are comfortably 
fixed on forward sales. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 7, in 
100-lb. cotton sacks: family top soft 
patent $6.90, ordinary $6.05, top hard 
$7.60, ordinary $5.95, bakers soft win- 


area 
directions, 


ter short patent $6.80, cake $6.80, 
pastry $5.85, soft straights $5.95, 
clears $5.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.05, standard patent $5.90, 


clears $5.60, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.35, standard $6.25, clear $6.15, 
low protein clears $5.40 


East 


Buffalo: Declining wheat prices 
were no help to the producing flour 


mills in this area past week. Mills 
reported that very little if any new 
business was placed on their books 


for immediate or future shipping. Di- 
rections were reported poor 

Commitments that were made a 
month and two months ago, to be 
shipped last week, have been in most 
cases set back to an indefinite date to 
be named by the receiver. Consequent- 
ly, mills are having a difficult time in 
making anything near normal running 
time. By-product sales were reported 
good, but with production of flow 
down to a low scale, mills were not 
able to benefit from this demand as 
would like. 

Quotations: spring family $8@8.10, 
standards $6.50@6.60, high gluten 
$7.10@7.15, short patents $6.60@6.70, 
first $6.404 6.50; soft winter 
first clears $6.60@6.70, patents $6.40 
@ 6.50, hard winter standards $6.30@4 
6.35, first clears $6@6.05. 

New York: A very 
mand last 


much as they 


clears 


insignificant de- 
week held flour purchases 
During a week of 
buyers showed almost 
new bookings as their 
previous contracts covered their needs 
beyond anticipation 

Bakers of all types complained of 
slow sales, with the result that ship- 
ping directions were hard to get. Al- 
though mills have orders on 
that would maintain 
grindings, the slowness of 


to single-car lots 
dullness 


n> interest in 


great 


their 
books steady 
directions 
had hampered their operations and in 
spite of the accumulation of carrying 
charges in many quarters, buyers are 
unable or unwilling to order out thei 
contracts regularly. 


With no particular incentive, either 
in price or in the news, jobbers and 
bakers were satisfied to coast on their 
balances on mill books, and good re- 
ports from the wheat belt encouraged 
their waiting policy. The only sale of 
consequence reported Was a compara- 
tively small lot to a chain baker at 
a figure the general range 
Prices were generally about 5¢ lower 

Quotations April 7: spring high 
glutens $7.05@7.15, standard patents 
$6.50@6.60, clears $6.35@6.55; south- 


below 


western short patents $6.45@6.55, 
standard patents $6.25@6.35; high 
ratio soft winters $6.95@7.70, 


straights $5.85@6.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales lagged last 
week. Again interest in quotations 
proved almost nil. Hard Kansas and 
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spring wheat patent sales continued 
in small volume for replacement. 
Shipping directions were poor. 

Continuation of smaller sales of 
bakery products was indicated by the 
lack of buying interest in pastry and 
cake flours. Family patents showed 
a slight increase in sales interest. A 
representative of a flour mill, after 
returning from extensive coverage of 
his territory, stated the indifference 
of both large and small bakery own- 
ers to the flour market is appalling as 
neither good nor bad national or in- 
ternational news seems to be com- 
mented upon as having any bearing 
on the baking industry. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
April 7: bakers hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.20@6.52, medium patent 
$6.284 6.62, short patent $6.35@6.72; 
spring standard patent $6.46@6.82, 
medium patent $6.51@6.85, short pat- 
ent $6.56@6.87; clears $6.51@6.75; 
high gluten $7.06@7.32; family flour, 
a@vertised brands $7.96@8.10, other 
brands $6.35@7.81; pastry and cake 
flours $6.2006.51; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.66. 

Philadelphia: With the local flour 
market making half-hearted gestures 
to recover some of the ground lost 
during its recent backslide, there is 
little or no incentive for bakers to 
enter into any purchasing agree- 
ments, so that dealings continue to 
reflect the over-all lack of buying 
interest 

Bakery men seem to have reached 
a decision to reduce inventories. In 
view of the approaching warm weath- 
er season, there is no reluctance 
about cutting down the amount of 
flour on hand, and stocks as a whole 
had become comparatively large. Mill 
representatives are being pressed for 
shipping directions by their em- 
ployers. 

Only scattered small lots of flour 
are changing hands, representing the 
hand-to-mouth operations of small- 
er operators. Little relief from the 
dullness is foreseen, barring an im- 
portant price development and un- 
less the consumption curve sudden- 
ly rises, but retail sales of baked 
goods continue to lag. 

Quotations April 7: spring family 
$7.900@8.15, high. gluten $7.10@7.25, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
$6.6046.70, first clear $6.45@6.55; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.50, 


standard $6.30@6,40; soft winter 
standard $4.95@5.25. 
Boston; Flour trading continued 


dull, with most of the buyers stick- 
ing to the sidelines. A few sales were 
reported, but the transactions were 
generally of a job-lot nature and 
designed to keep inventories at a con- 
servative level. Some of the oper- 
ators attributed the continued apathy 
on the part of the buyers as a re- 
flection of the sustained poor con- 
sumer buying, while others were in- 
clined to stress the approaching Jew- 
ish holidays as a*substantial reason 
for the extended dull period. Even 


offerings at price concessions are 
generally ignored. 
Springs finished the week un- 


changed, while hard winters showed 
advances ranging to 10¢. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 30¢ high- 
er, which was considered as a re- 
flection of the reported light crop. 

Quotations April 7: spring short 
patents $6.67@6.77, standards $6.57 
@6.67, high gluten $7.12@7.22, first 
clears $6.47@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standards $6.32 
@6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.82 
@7.12; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.32, high ratio $6.92@7.82, 
family $8.22. 
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CONVENTION PLANNERS—Planning the 55th annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
May 14-17, are, from left to right: W. E. Evans, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
general chairman of the convention committee; Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary of the association; A. J. Hazle, Jr., B. F. Gump Co., secretary-treas- 
urer of the committee, and Robert C. Bartee, General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
president of the Chicago Millers Club. 





South 


New Orleans: Flour sales con- 
tinued extremely dull last week. The 
week was about the lowest in vol- 
ume for some time past. The slight 
recession in prices was not enough 
to stimulate buying since much of 
the trade is still working on con- 
tracts and shows no interest in add- 
ing thereto. 

Occasional amounts of one and two 
cars were worked for immediate and 
April delivery, principally on hard 
winters from Kansas mills. Nothern 
springs continued extremely quiet, 
with buyers reluctant to purchase 
at present differential basis over hard 
winters. 

Soft winters from Missouri and 
Illinois were very slow sellers, with 
only an occasional carlot sale to 
cracker and cookie bakers. The de- 
mand for Pacific Coast soft winters 
is still affected by adverse prices, 
with no sales reported. 

Shipping directions were curtailed 
by an apparent decrease in the con- 
sumption of baked goods, and bakers 
and jobbers are inclined to cut in- 
ventories which, until recently, have 
been quite heavy. Export sales to 
American and European countries 
were practically at a standstill, with 
very limited amounts being worked 
in both directions. 

Quotations, New Orleans, April 7, 
delivered, packed in 100-lb. multiwall 
paper bags: hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.85@5.95, standard $5.70@ 
5.85, first clear $5@5.10; spring bak- 
ery short patent $6.45@6.60, stand- 
ard $6.15@6.40, first clear $6.25@ 
6.50, high gluten $6.60@6.85; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.50, 
straight $5.75@5.95, first clear $4.90 
@5.20, high ratio cake $6.45@6.85; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.05@7.15, pastry 
$6.35@6.50, basis all rail; shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour business was 
slow last week, with very little change 
in prices. Millers reported that pro- 
duction is down somewhat because 
domestic demand has fallen off and 
the army is not in the market, being 
currently well supplied. No great con- 
cern is felt about the future because 
the trade feels that the Oriental 
situation justifies a more or less con- 
tinuous production for some time 
to come, but at the same time many 
mills are operating at considerably 
less than capacity. Family patent 
$7.40, bluestem $6.72, bakery $6.92, 
pastry $6.46. 


Portland: Bookings were very slow 
for Pacific Northwest mills last week 
and operations were still being cur- 
tailed. Buyers are holding back on 
their shipments in some cases. No 
new export bookings are possible, and 
only occasional Army bookings come 
through. Without export bookings, 
however, mills are shy of enough busi- 
ness to keep them on a sustained 
operating basis. The future until the 
new crop does not look promising to 
millers of this area. 

Quotations April 7: high gluten 
$7.04, all Montana $6.86, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.74, bluestem bakers 
$6.72, cake $7.46, pastry $6.63, whole 
wheat 100% $6.36, graham $6, cracked 
wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The growing 
seriousness of the wheat position is 
a matter of acute concern to those 
Canadian mills faced with dwindling 
reserves. Following reports of short 
time working, some operators have 
indicated their fear that they will 
be unable to hold out until ship- 
ments from the Lakehead begin to 
arrive. The shortage of boxcars is 


adding to the difficulties and ar- 
rivals are irregular. Following the 
withdrawal of the International 
Wheat Agreement subsidies in the 
U.S., inquiries to Canadian sources 
of supply are increasing, but the 
prevailing situation precludes the 


completion of more export deals at 
the present moment. The position is 
further complicated by the rapid ful- 
filment of agreement quotas with no 
signs of any letup in the Canadian 
Wheat Board's reluctance to author- 
ize Class 2 sales. 

American exporters are active in 
the Canadian market in the hope of 
booking flour for sale to Latin Amer- 
ican outlets, but the quantity of 
business is not likely to be large. 

Although most mills are fully 
booked until the end of June inter- 
est is now being shown in the pros- 
pects for July. The U.K. is an ex- 
pected entrant into the market, al- 
though postponement of buying until 
the new crop year would not surprise 
some market men. If the British do 
stay out of the market the prospects 
will not be too happy for some mills 
although it would open the door to 
the acceptance of other foreign 
orders. 

U.K. shipments are 
routed via Montreal in 


now 
order 


being 
that 


good stocks may be collected pre- 
paratory to the opening of naviga- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 





barrels of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 


Buffalo 

- $8.00@8.10 
..-@ 
7.10@7.15 
6.60@6.70 
6.50@6.60 
6.40@6. 


Spring familly 
Spring top patent 5.954 I7 ‘ ia 
Spring high gluten 

Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter standard a 
Soft winter straight 6.25@6.3 
Soft winter first clear ) ( ...@5.5 6.60@6.7 


6.00@6 
oe @. 
6.40@6.5 


Rye flour, white P . 6.50@5.78 
Rye flour, dark 5.28 G 


‘ 5.40@5.50 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.35 6.47 @ 


6.95@7.00 
y York Phila Atlanta 
Spring family t 7.90@8.15 $ i $ @. 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, bulk 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
@11.20 $10.95@11.55 
@10.70 10.45@11.05 
@ 9.60 ose@ see 
@ 13.04 . @ 
9.75@10.25 sar 


Family patent A a7 4 Spring top patent $ 
Bluestem 5 G Spring second patent 
Bakery grades Spring first clear 
Pastry ‘ Spring exports$ 
Untario soft winters 
**In cottons, Ft. William basis. §280-lb. cottons, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago 


$60.00@60.50 $59.00@60.00 


Minneapolrs Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 


Spring bran $ @. 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 5.8 56.5 @ 63.0( 60.50@ 61.25 69.00 @70.00 
Red dog 3 a @ -@ 


1 
54.75 @ 55.50 
a 
a 


u 
63.00@64.00 
@ 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran $62.00@63.50 $ @ 67.00 
Standard midds.* 62.004 64.00 267 n 
Flour midds.t 65.00 @ 66.00 E G a 

J 


Red dog 65.00 @ 66.50 @7 


Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 


Spring bran Shorts 
Toronto cou $ @ 63.00 3 @ 63.00 
qWinnipeg . «++ -@54.00 


Middlings 
@ 68.00 
@60.00 


@ 55.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 








Minneapolis —— ——-Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 

May July May July Sept , May July Sept May July 
April 2 24244 244% 51% 249% 5 6 44 13% 244% 480 483 
April 3 2437 2 4 5 242% 243% 482 
April 4 4 243% 482 
April 5 S 242% 7 475 
April 6 240% 
April 7 % 240 


—OATS- 


Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
82 


CORN —___—__—_——_—RYE—— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 
May July May y July May July 
April 2 

April 

April 4 

April 

April 6 

April 7 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by tk 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on March $31 








1e secretary of the Chicago Board 
and the corresponding date of a year ago 


-—Wheat— Corn t Oats— , Rye— -—Barley— 
1951 1950 1952 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Baltimore 8,27 3,148 2,633 ) 1 99 172 199 11 122 
Boston ; 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwauke 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha § ( 10,894 
Peoria j 196 
Philadelphia 
Stoux City 
St, Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


600 


43 
44 
38 


170,929 160,152 64,202 44,775 


Totals 20,949 22,009 


tion. This will insure a quick clear- 
ance for freighters. 

Domestic demand has shown an im- 
provement and good quantities are 
going to the normal consumer out- 
lets. 

Quotations April 7: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 bbl., 
seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98’s 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export 
to the U.K., government regulation 
flour $13.04 per 280 lb. to end of 
April, $13.25 per 280 Ib. to end of 
June, Montreal. 

Reports of sales of winter wheat 
flour are few. The biscuit manufac- 
turers are working under existing 
contracts and are taking their nor- 
mal requirements. There is no ex- 
port demand. Quotations April 7: 
$9.75@10.25 bbl., second jutes Mon- 
treal; export $5.60 per 100 lb. cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The movement of winter wheat 
continues at a level beyond the ex- 
pectations of the trade, with prices 
at a high level. An inquiry from the 
U.K. was among those reported. Quo- 
tations April 7: $2.15@2.47 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export sales worked by 
Canadian mills last week amounted 
to approximately 57,700 bbl., with 
IWA countries accounting for 40,600 
bbl. of this total, which went to the 
Philippines, Italy, Hong Kong, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela and the Republic 
of Honduras. Four countries took the 
17,100 bbl. of Class 2 flour, including 
Penang, Formosa, Indonesia and Tri- 
este. Domestic trade continues mod- 
erately good, with supplies on hand 
sufficient to take care of all buying 
orders. Quotations April 7: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.95@11.55, second pat- 
ents $10.45@11.05, second patents to 
bakers $10.05@10.35; all prices cash 
carlots. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers continued last week to receive 
substantial inquiries for flour from 
many parts of the Far East, but with 
the continued shortage of Class 2 
wheat for milling, very little business 
has been confirmed. 

Exporters were hopeful of receiv- 
ing some additional business from 
the Philippines, reportedly covering 
the balance of the IWA allocation to 
that country. This business would 
likely be for May shipment, although 
the amount was not indicated. Just 
what will happen after the Philip- 
pines IWA quota is finished, is not 
clear to Canadian millers. However, 
they are now working with the 
Wheat Board with regard to Class 
2 supplies for the balance of the 
crop year if the Manila IWA quota 
is not extended. 

Hong Kong buyers are still work- 
ing on the additional IWA quota 
of 7,000 tons allocated to them for 
Canada, this quota reportedly be- 
ing taken as part of the U.K. quota. 
Japanese buyers as well as those 
in Indonesia are also looking for 
supplies, but Canadian shippers can- 
not secure the necessary conversion 
permits from the Wheat Board. 

Canadian millers are still able to 
get substantial quantities of No. 5 
wheat, but they are reluctant to offer 
any of the flour milled from this 
low grade wheat in order that the 
Dominion’s reputation overseas for 
high grade flour may not be marred. 
It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the government of In- 
dia has decided not to accept Can- 
ada’s offer of No. 5 wheat as a gift, 
preferring to wait until higher grade 
wheat is available from the new 
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M. F. Blanco 


FEED BROKER—Manuel F. Blanco 
now is associated with Bob White & 
Co., Chicago, as a feed ingredient 
broker. Mr. Blanco has been associat- 
ed with Dickinson Bros. Co., Chicago, 
during the past year and previously 
was with the grain division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Clinton and Chi- 
cago. In his new capacity he will con- 
centrate on soybean oil meal trading. 





crop and to purchase this better 
wheat then rather than accept the 
low grade as a gift. 

Domestic demand is steady with 
prices unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents $11 in 98’s cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $9.70 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western cake and pastry 
to the trade $10.95@11.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market continued 
strong, and advances of $3@4 ton 
were made in the past week. Confu- 
sion concerning ceilings still exists, 
and some mills have been forced to 
hold their offering prices below the 
actual market. Both bran and midds. 
are extremely tight because of slower 
production. Quotations: bran $59@60, 
standard midds. $61@62, flour midds. 
$62@63, red dog $63@G 64. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $57@58, standard bran 
$56.50@57.50, standard midds. $604 
61, flour midds. $60.50@61.50, mixed 
feeds $60@61, red dog $61@62. 


Kansas City: In spite of the current 
confusion in government and private 
circles over the millfeed price ceiling 
and its relationship to the current 
market, the value of the commodity 
moved to even higher ground this 
week. Demand was good and offerings 
were limited. By April 9 bran at Kan- 
sas City reached the range of $54.75 
@55.50 and shorts $60.50@61.25. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations April 7: 
bran $63@64, gray shorts $69@70, 
delivered Texas common points, 
about $1 higher on both compared 
with the week previous. Offerings 
were restricted because of limited 
production and met a good demand. 

Omaha: Millfeed sales were few 
here last week as a lack of buying 
interest predominated the market. 
Offerings, however, were not heavy. 
Quotations April 7: bran $54.75, 
shorts $60.75. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week. Due to low operat- 
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ing time of mills, offerings were in- 


sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 6: bran $54.50@54.75, 
shorts $60.75@61. Bran advanced 


$1.50 ton and shorts 75¢ 
pared with the 


ton, 
preceding week 


com- 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued to outstrip offerings, and high- 
er prices failed to slow demand from 


all classes of trade. Bran was up 
$1.25 ton over the previous period, 
and shorts were 25¢ higher. Both 


dropped 25¢ late in the week. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $54.25 
@54.75, shorts $60.25@60.75. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts 
50¢ ton higher. Supplies were tight. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$54.50@55, gray shorts $60.50@61 
Millfeeds 
on bran and 30¢ 
shorts. Quotations, 
cars: bran $56.80@57.80, 
$59.80 @ 60.80, 


Oklahoma City: 
$1.30 higher 
er on 


closed 
high- 
straight 
mill run 


shorts $62.80@63.80; 


mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes 

Buffalo: Millfeed demand was 
quite a lot brisker last week than 
in some time. Production by flour 


mills has been cut down considerably 
recently by lack of flour buying; 
consequently production of millfeeds 
has suffered. Quotations: standard 
bran $62@63.50, standard midds. $62 
a64, flour midds. $65@66, red dog 
$65 @ 66.50 
millfeeds 
Although prices 
the retail trade feared even 
prices and replenished sup- 
plies liberally. Supplies were ade- 
quate, and wholesale buyers bought 
cautiously. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: bran $66@68.05, stand- 
ard midds. $70.20@71.75, flour midds 
$72.50@73.55, red dog $71.70@74.55 
Boston: The 
local millfeed 
downside, but 


Pittsburgh: Demand for 
was good last week. 
advanced, 
higher 


only changes in the 
market were on the 
a few lines showed no 


changes from the previous week. 
Buying continued at a slow pace, 


with most of the operators entering 
the market only for immediate needs 
Quotations April 7: standard bran 
$64, middlings $65, mixed feeds $67, 
red dog not quoted. 


Dealers in this 


Philadelphia: area 
report a stronger undertone in mill- 
feed because of a moderate tighten- 
ing of offerings. Demand is only 
fair because of the approach of the 


pasturage 
7: standard bran 
at $67, red dog 


season. Quotations April 
and standard midds 


$70. 
Bran $604 60.50, 


Chicago: standard 


midds. $65@ 65.50, flour midds, $65.50 
a66.50, red dog $66.50@67. Demand 
is fairly good; supplies are tight 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed 
tapered off the middle of the week 
However, offerings are still very 
light. Bran $58.25@58.50, shorts $64 
a64.50, spot, delivered St Louis 
switching limits 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales in- 


creased considerably last week in the 


face of steadily rising prices which 
reached a new high for this year 
Mixers and dealers were very active 
in the market, but offerings were 
limited and mills had no difficulty 
in placing offerings at top prices, 
particularly in bran. Inquiries for 


May brought little response from the 


mills Bran $64.25@64.75, shorts 
$70.25 @ 70.75 
Seattle: The millfeed market 


tightened up considerably last week, 


with many mills withdrawing from 
the market. Good demand in Cali- 
fornia plus a slowing down of mill- 


ing activity placed a burden on pro- 
ducers so far as keeping up with 
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commitments was concerned, and 
most of them were holding firm at 
ceiling prices. Various ceilings were 
quoted by various mills, ranging from 
$51 delivered common transit points 
to $53. Feed men were not aggres- 
sive in their buying, but they had 
to press to get deliveries on sched- 
ule since many mills were falling 
behind on shipments. Nominal mar- 
ket around $52, delivered Pacific 
Northwest common points. 

Portland: Mill run $50, middlings 
$56 ton. 

Ogden: With demand for bran in- 
creasing, prices advanced $2 last 
week on millfeed. Plants continued 


to operate to capacity 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. Demand 
exceeds supply, however, with feed- 
ing picking up. Bookings run into 
May. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $51, middlings $56; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $58, middlings 


$63; to California: red bran and 
mill run $58.50, middlings $63.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 


geles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Sales in the do- 
mestic market have shown a marked 
decline, but export demand is clas- 
sified as exceptionally good. Quota- 
tions April 7: bran $63, shorts $63, 
middlings $68, net cash terms, bags 
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included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: While domestic de- 
mand continued only fair with the 
bulk of sales going into mixes, ideas 
of prairie mills continued stronger. 
Bran moved up $1 ton and shorts 
were 50¢ higher. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $57.30@59.30, shorts 
$57.30@59.80, middlings $60.30@ 
63.30. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types 
continue in keen demand, and the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
continues to move into eastern Can- 
ada. There are sufficient supplies 
on hand to take care of all buying 





FORSTER ANNOUNCES 


THE MOST CHALLENGING 
MILL MACHINERY 
OFFER EVER MADE! 












nothing to inquire. 





help reduce fragment count. 
yourself. Write us. 


THIS IS IT... 


equipment. We have proved it many times. And we are willing to prove it to 


you. To give us an opportunity to prove our case, 


in producing better flour at lower cost, let 
us tell you all about this plan. It costs you 


Write today. 


Forster Conditioners are operating in many of the 
largest mills in the country. 
obtaining a cleaner and quicker separation of 
endosperm and bran. That means more patent 
with no higher ash and less power required. And 
there are other benefits such as quicker changes 
from one mill to another and cleaner wheat to 
See these things for 


We know that the Forster 
save money for any mill that does not have this 


Forster Conditioner in your plant on a rental system which requires no initial 
capital investment on your part; 10c per cwt. saving might give you an advan- 


tage in Flour Sales and assurance of more running time. 


These millers are 


Wheat Conditioner 


we are willing to install a 


can 


If you are interested 





1441 SO. MCLEAN BLVD. 


WICHITA 12, 


KANSAS 


© We Condition All Cereal Grains « 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 

















bd v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 








wanted: 


CEREAL PLANT 
SUPT. 


For Midwest plant of national 
food distributor. Responsible for 
supervision of corn milling, mix- 
ing, packaging, and shipping de- 
partments. Should have produc- 
tion experience in milling grain 
products for human consump- 
tion, preferably in corn milling. 
Age 35-45. Attractive salary 
with advancement opportunity. 
Reply in confidence, giving age, 
education, and complete record 
of employment and earnings. 
Address 2629, Milling Production 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











YOUNG MEN 


Be independent! Make a hand- 
some living! Pay huge income 
taxes and still retire at 50! 
Sound like big talk? You can 
do it. 

We have three locations 
available in the expanding 
Southwest for young men who 
know the grain, feed and seed 
business and who aren't afraid 
to work to get ahead. Cash in- 
vestments required to start vary 
from $10,000 to $25,000. Own- 
ers will sign contracts so that 
you may pay for the business 
as you earn. Character and past 
record important. Reply should 
contain full details. 

SODER SOUTHWESTERN 
REALTY BROKERS 


312 Hightower Bidg. Oklahoma City 








Administrative Assistant 
to train for executive position in trade 
association in cereal field. Should 
have college business training and 
pleasant personality. Good vocabulary 
essential. Age 25 to 32. Give personal 
history. Address 2644, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











EXPERIENCED GENERAL MANAGER 
wanted to operate large, established 
profitable mixed grain and feed manu 
facturing plant in Southwest. Must be 
experienced in buying and selling grain 
and manufacturing formula feeds ve 

references. Salary 
opening for right man 
11, The Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 

v re 

K—MAN-LIFT, 80 FT. CENTERS, 

condition Price $695.00 Wilson 

Co., 2535 Franklin Rd Nashville 
Tenn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 

v 
PNR 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. EB. Hagan, 1°22 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
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orders. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $54 
shorts $55, middlings $60, cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Prices remained sta- 
tionary, and buyers continued to re- 
sist anything beyond fill-in purchases 
Quotations: white rye $5.50@5.80, 
medium rye $5.30@5.60, dark rye 
$4.55 @ 5.05. miei 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour re- 
mained very slack last week, with 
buyers holding off making any new 
purchases until they are able to 
work off some of their storage stocks. 
Sales of rye baked goods have not 
picked up as fast as bakers antici- 
pated and they are backing away 
from any new commitments. Prices 
remained unchanged. White rye $6.15 
@6.25, medium rye $6@6.05, dark 
rye $5.40@5.50 

New York: Rye flours shared in the 
over-all dullness last week, and bak- 
ers in this field complained of poor 
business. Pure white patents April 
7: $6.10@6.18. 

Pittsburgh: A further rise in the 
price of rye patents when bakers 
and jobbers were anticipating a price 
reversal, caused a slow-up in buying. 
Directions were good. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure white 
rye No. 1 $6.05@6.30, medium $5.80 
@6, dark $4.68@5.65, blended $6.68 
@6.79, rye meal $5.55@5.80. 

Portland: White $6.85, 
dark rye $5.90. 

Chicago: A few 


rye pure 
small sales made 
up the business for rye flour last 
week. Directions were fair. White 
patent rye $5.50@5.78, medium $5.30 
@5.58, dark $4.68@5.28,. 
Philadelphia: A new 
10¢ sack has jolted the hopes of 
bakers who were postponing pur- 
chases in the expectations of being 
able to purchase later at something 
below current As a result, the 
hand-to-mouth purchases of those 
with low stocks account for the 
only activity in the local rye mar- 
ket. The April 7 quotation on rye 
white of $6.10@6.20 compares with 
$6@6.10 in the previous week. 


advance of 


levels 


St. Louis: New sales and shipping 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 

ESTABLISHED British importer 
t tion with CANADIAN miller 
ed for export of high 

troduction in confidence 
Northwestern Miller, 


shipment 
n confidence 


, TORONTO 


For introduct 

The Northwes 
NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con 
trols requires tact rain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES n already represented 
n Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introductis in confidence write 
Box rhe Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


IMPORTER, with first class con 
desires contact CANADIAN miil 

1 to export wheat gluten at a com- 
pet > price. For int iction in confidence 
write Bo » Th orthwestern Miller, 
TORONTO, 


BRITISH 


ections 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN GERMANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO 


directions last week continued fair. 
Pure white $6.22, medium $6.02, dark 
$5.47, rye meal $5.72. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The warmer 
weather prevailing has brought a re- 
cession in domestic demand while 
the export trade continues to be dis- 
appointing. Quotations April _ 7: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.75, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $7, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are in seasonal demand, with 
domestic sales on a fairly good scale 
Quotations April 7: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.80@6.10 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks $6.95@7.25. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.32 in 100-lb. sacks, 
April 9; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-oz 
packages $3.60 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
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Proposed Order 





sales or advertising expense or re- 
search. This failure to include sales 
and advertising expense would, ac- 
cording to the baking industry, ex- 
clude consideration of the driver- 
salesman function of its industry 
which is a most important factor in 
bread distribution and singularly pe- 
culiar to that industry. 


Industry Study 

According to information received 
here, the breakfast cereal industry 
has found little objectionable in the 
proposed order which has been dis- 
tributed for study among 30-odd man- 
ufacturers of all types. So far as has 
been learned, no copies of the order 
have been sent to flour millers or 
bakers. Except for the obvious relief 
this order might give at once to mill- 
ers on their sack costs, it is not 
known what other relief would be 
available. 

Leading to the probability that this 
order will be issued soon without 
many additional fundamental changes 
is the administrative advantage the 
order holds for the OPS. In one 
broad action OFS could eliminate 
many important price squeezes which 
exist under GCPR without the re- 
sponsibility of making costly and 
time-consuming cost studies of each 
individual industry. 


Would Be Excluded 


The chief possibility that the mill- 
ing industries and bakers might be 
excluded from the provisions of the 
order at the last minute is in the 
likelihood that the basic agricultural 
commodities used by these industries 
may reach parity and automatically 
come under price ceilings. If that con- 
dition resulted in the near future, it 
is believed OPS would remove them 
from the order and prepare for speci- 
fic price ceilings over wheat flour 
and bakery products. 

Some light on the careful approach 
of the OPS front office to a too hasty 
inclusion of bakers under coverage 
of the order is an observation made 
by a policy official. He said the order 
as it now stands is approximately 35 
pages long. Is it conceivable, he asks, 
to expect that the average small 
baker can be expected to read and 
absorb the provisions of a document 
of this size? He frankly expressed 
the hope that some other method of 
solving the bakery industry problem 
could be evolved, and the fact that 
his mind is open to suggestion along 
these lines lends hope to forthcoming 
sessions of a small bakery group with 
the OPS officials. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.34 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.34, com- 
pared with 17.25 a year Bemis 
burlap index 60.67 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
based on offers received from Cal- 
cutta. Calcutta prices have been de- 
controlled since March 9 


ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Rye Flour Output 
s the rve output 
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MPORTS of wheat and flour by 
[ countries of Latin America 

including the Caribbean area have 
increased than 50% over the 
prewar level of 1934-38. In 1949-50 
imports totaled almost 91 million 
bushels of wheat, including flour in 
terms of wheat as compared with an 
annual average of 57 million bushels 


more 


during the 1934-38 period. At this 
level, Latin America accounted for 
about 11° of the world imports 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is a preliminary report on 
a special four-month survey of wheat 
and flour markets of Latin America 
and the Caribbean area made in 1950 
by Mr. Baehr, marketing specialist 
with the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. The survey was made 
as a project of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act to determine competition 
and demand for U.S. wheat and flour 
in that area. Previously the OFAR 
reported on markets in the Far East. 





of wheat, including flour dur- 
ing the 1949-50 season. Imports of 
U.S. wheat and flour represented 8% 
of such exports from the U.S 

The area, however, and particularly 
a number of countries in the region, 
represents a substantial share of the 
U.S. export flour trade so that it has 


special significance for the milling 
industry. The area has also looked 
to the U.S. in several recent years 


to supply a large part of its import 
needs of this basic foodstuff 
cially during the years of food short- 
ages when supplies were not readily 
available elsewhere. 


espe- 


Special features of the wheat and 
flour trade in the Latin American and 
Caribbean are summarized in 
this report. Later reports will develop 
some of the specific country or area 
situations and emphasize patterns of 
trade problems, noting the various 
factors affecting imports and their 
probable influence upon the U.S 
trade in these markets. 


area 


The accompanying tables summar- 
ize the wheat and wheat flour trade 
with Latin America and the Carib- 
bean area. In Table 1 the exports 
of wheat and flour to these markets 
are shown by country of origin for a 
prewar period and the pustwar years 
Table 2 presents the comparative 
distribution of wheat flour exports 
for the prewar period, the 1945-48 crop 
year average and 1949-50, emphasiz- 
ing the trend of the flour trade afte 
correcting for Brazil’s abnormal im- 
ports of flour during the postwar 
period. In Table 3, the relative total 
exports of wheat and flour to the in- 
dividual Latin American republics 
and to grouped foreign possessions 
serve as a basis for evaluating post- 
war trends in these markets. 


Influencing Factors 

Among the factors which influence 
the consumption and importation of 
wheat and wheat flour are domestic 
foodstuffs production, cost of such 
items in relation to income, the influ- 
ence of duties and taxes upon ulti- 
mate cost of a commodity and the 
limitations and restrictions placed 
upon specified classes of imports. In 
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Wheat and Flour Requirements 
of Latin America 


By Henry A. Baehr 


the countries visited, these factors 
varied in importance, but in almost 
every case the resultant effect 
to reduce total potential consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat flour. In 
many countries periodic shortages of 


was 


these commodities resulting from gov- 
ernmental regulation of imports have 
certainly held consumption below 
the potential of the market. 

The expansion of food crop produc- 
tion, including wheat, is an important 
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objective of the governments of most 
countries visited. In Brazil and Mex- 
ico the foundation has been laid fo 
impressive increases in wheat pro- 
duction as a result of improved va- 
riety developments. In those countries 
with a history of substantial wheat 
production, governments offer guar- 
anteed prices to the growers as an 
inducement to maintain and expand 
production. 

In some countries potential in- 
creases of wheat production appear 
to fall short of the possible wheat con- 
sumption during the next few years. 
In other areas, competition for soil 
and water between wheat and other 
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4 Once your customers have learned 
the economy of sewing with cotton 
bags, sales of your cotton bagged 
products are sewed-up for sure! 
“Needle Magic with Cotton Bags” 
shows farm women and sewing 
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decorative household 


items, and attractive gift items— 
all from cotton bags! This popular 
and unique sewing booklet is ex- 
tensively advertised and widely 
used throughout the country. 
“Needle Magic” is constantly at 
work for YOU, sewing-up sales for 
YOUR cotton bagged products. 


Free Copy For Every 
One Of Your Customers! 


Write for our plan that will enable you to 
put a copy of this booklet into the hands 
of every one of your customers without 
cost to you. Address National Cotton 
Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 3 mempnis, tenn. 
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Flour Flour 
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Wichita, Kansas 
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BIXOTA 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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crops suggests a preference for con- 
tinued and increasing imports of 
wheat including flour in view of exist- 
inz facilities for producing other ag- 
ricultural commodities more _profit- 
ably. 
Lack Good Transportation 

The lack of good internal trans- 
portation facilities results in high 
transportation costs and poor distribu- 
tion, particularly of perishable com- 
modities. This is also a contributory 
factor to the dependence of the sev 
eral countries upon imported foods 
and explains in part the lack of ag- 
ricultural expansion. While such ag- 
ricultural expansion might be expect- 
ed to reduce the market for imported 
foods, it does not necessarily follow 
that the market for foreign wheat 
must decrease 

There is a substantial population in 
the several countries which does not 
share in the consumption of imported 
commodities. This is partly due to 
the fact that this segment has insuffi- 
cient income to develop a taste for 
such commodities, and partially to 
poor or expensive’ transportation 
Daily wages of $1 U.S. are quite com- 
mon, and in some areas agricultural 
labor receives substantially less 
Against this yardstick, bread at 15¢ 
Ib. cannot be regarded as a staple 
food for much of the population. Con- 
sequently, an appreciable portion of 
the observed increase in flour con- 
sumption must be regarded as still re- 
flecting a limited use of wheat and 
flour by the masses of the population 

The trend of population shifts to 
the cities is marked in several coun- 
tries. In general, urbanization has 
stimulated the demand for more 
wheat and flour and partly accounts 
for the expanded volume of trade 
However, with few exceptions the in- 
crease in imports of such commodi- 
ties was being restricted because of 
limited foreign exchange, or because 
of national efforts directed toward 
greater self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 

The governments of most countries 
reflect an awareness of the impor- 
tance of food at reasonable prices as 
is evidenced by attempted price and 
profit controls. On the other hand 
such efforts appear contradicted by 
the prevalent system of duties and 
taxes imposed upon imports. In some 
instances, combined duties and taxes 
are greater than the c.if. cost of 
wheat or flour. The general reaction 
of people in commerce and government 
is that the revenues from duties on 
food imports would be as painfully 
derived from other sources. 


Little Home Baking 

Retail distribution of pre-packaged 
flour or of flour from bulk containers 
is a very small percentage of the to- 
tal flour used. In some countries, 
such distribution was being prohibited 
on the basis that the flour might find 
its way into smuggling channels. The 
limited retail distribution of flour 
would seem to suggest that house- 
wives in general had not become in- 
terested in home baking 

Quality of imported flours is gen- 
erally reported to be adequate, with 
specific preferences for certain types 
of flours in the several areas. Domes- 
tically-produced flours, except in Mex- 
ico, are generally reported by the 
processors as inferior to U.S. or Ca- 
nadian flours in baking quality. Such 
reports by the processors of flour dif- 
fer sharply from the expressed satis- 
faction of domestic millers relative 
to the quality of their flours. 

The type of bakeries most preva- 
lent is such as to encourage the dis- 
tribution of strong, high protein 
flours, particularly in the tropical 
areas. Small shops with no means for 
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Whitewater, Kansas 
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temperature control and using man- 
ual production methods experience 
less difficulty with such flours since 
they usually afford more fermentation 
tolerance. The most widely made type 
of bread and rolls is of the French 
bread variety. Usual bakeshop prac- 
tices and type of bread made are such 
that American flour millers have 
found it easier to supply the high 
protein and spring wheat flours than 
to educate the bakers in the use of 
lower protein flours. 

In general, the technological level 
of the baking industry is markedly 
below that in the U.S. Buying habits 
and customer preference for certain 
bread types make merchandising 
somewhat more difficult than is the 
case in the U.S. Some of the allied 
trade firms supplying the baking in- 
dustry are doing an estimable job 
in educational efforts toward better 
methods in processing and sanitation 
The baking industry is not well or- 
ganized into associations similar to 
those in the U.S. As a result, the 
industry generally is politically in- 
effective and more prone to fruitless 
competition with no means for co- 
operative improvements of standards 

The principal product of the baking 
industry is the so-called “French” 
bread, which is made in all sizes from 
less than 1 oz. to 1% lb. The 1- and 2- 
oz. rolls are sold in surprising vol- 
ume and reflect a specific type of 
preference as well as limited purchas- 
ing power. Other important flour con- 
suming industries are in the manufac- 
ture of products such as spaghetti, 
cracker and cookie products and gal- 
letas. Of these products, galletas and 
cracker types are important competi- 
tors to the bread-baking industry. 
In general, this group of industries 
appears to attract more investment 
capital than is the case in bread bak- 
ing, with the result that many of the 
plants are well equipped with modern 
machinery. 


Domestic Competition 

The Latin American countries have 
been considered to be traditional mar- 
kets for U.S. flour exporters even 
though the development of milling 
industries in some of the countries 
had always provided a_ substantial 
portion of the flour consumed. The 
expansion of the milling capacity be- 
gan prior to the immediate prewar 
years and was accomplished by the 
investment of foreign and domestic 
capital. Further expansion of milling 
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66 7ELVET” is just a brand 
name for flour, of course .. . 
but what a flour! And what an 
appropriate name for this top 
notch bread ingredient! 
VELVET flour will give your loaf 
that fine soft and even texture and 
the bright luster of crumb that are lt 
so desirable in bread. VELVET 
is truly the kind of flour on which 
bakery reputations can be built. 
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For 
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Curta ns 


Dept. N 


MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS for flour and feed 


have many smart uses for family and home 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres 


Box 1098 Box ’ I 


Savannah New Orleans 


Houston 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Finer, better bread requires a pre- 


like 


these Star brands, made from selected 


mium quality flour ...a flour 


wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


er 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


facilities in most countries has been 
accelerated by current efforts to in- 
dustrialize. To this end protective leg- 
islation is general, and in some cases 
government aid is available for the 
financing of new ventures. The ex- 
isting milling industries of the sev- 
eral countries are generally well or- 
ganized to present their case to gov- 
ernment. In many instances, a flour 
mill is only one of several compon- 
ents in an industrial corporate entity 

Several of the 
publics have 


Latin American re- 
milling capacities in ex- 
cess of the flour consumption of the 
country in question. These include 
Brazil, Mexico, Peru, Chile, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia and Colombia 
Flour exports to these countries are 
increasingly with 
or emergency purchases, or 
purpose flours such 


associated special 
special- 
as biscuit flours 

Another group of countries is 
taking steps to develop a domestic 
milling industry and shift at least a 
part of their imports from flour to 
wheat. These countries include Cuba, 
Ecuador, Republic of Panama and 
Costa Rica. Based on 1949-50 exports 
of flour to these markets and the re- 
ported plans of the interested parties 
a combined loss of flour exports equiv- 
alent to about 4.5 million bushels of 
wheat appears possible in markets 
which heretofore been entirel, 
or largely flour markets. 

The possibilities of initiating or ex- 
panding milling industries in other 
countries have been explored by po- 
tential investors, but no definite plans 
to proceed with such construction 
have been reported. While some of 
the existing milling facilities are not 
efficient in terms of conversion of 
wheat to flour as judged by our stand- 
ards, the actual and anticipated re- 
quirements for millfeeds in encourag- 
ing animal and dairy industries tend 
to offset this criticism 


have 


In contrast to the 
sufficiency in milling 
possibilities for trade in flours for 
specialty industries, such as the bis- 
cuit and pastry trade. To this seg 
ment may be added the 
laxation of import 
bread flour 


trend for self- 
capacity are the 


possible re- 
restrictions on 
types when exchange po- 
sitions are especially favorable. Ad- 
mittedly, these possibilities are tenu- 
ous and do not offer a great deal of 
Table 1—Wheat and Wheat Flour’: Exports 

From Specified Countries to Latin Ameri 

can and Caribbean Markets, Averages 


1934-38 and 1945-46 to 1948-49, Annual 
1945-46 to 1949-50 (1 bushels) 


Argen Au rot 
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encouragen 


lent for this portion of the 


ur market 

Total annual exports of wheat and 
flour to Latin America have varied 
A V¢ 


widely during the postwar years, with 
1934-38 period av- 

ranging from 50 to 90%. During 
1946-48 crop year period, world 
food tended to 
disrupt prewar wheat trade patterns, 
Argentina and her 
republics. The world re- 
quirements for food and feed also af- 


ncreases over the 


shortages in 


grains 


ible between 


fected e type of exports, flour ver- 
sus wheat, which resulted in some 
abnormal! distributions of flour to tra- 
ditional wheat markets 

The total exports of wheat and 
wheat flour to the Latin American 
ind Caribbean markets in 1949-50 
show a 59 increase ove! hose - of 
! 1934-38 period This increase in 


otal exports is a continuation and ex- 


pansion of the postwar trend, being 
substantia rreater than the 1945- 
18 crop year average and sharply 
over the 1947 and 1948 crop year 
exports. Adequate world supplies per- 
mitted buyers to exercise more selec- 
tivity in their choices of type and 
origin of wheat supplies, though the 


immediate postwar prosperity based 
on the expenditure of accumulated 
ves had been substantial- 
more stringent foreign 
particularly in 


dollar 
ly modified by 


exchange 


resel 
positions, 
total 


The increase in exports is 


more than double the population in- 
crease, with only one natural market 
showing no increase. This dispropor- 
tio consumption and population 





increase for the area as a whole can 
be ascribed to the operation of sev- 
eral factors, such as shift of popula- 


tion to urban centers and generally 


greatel purchasing power! However, 
the chief significance of the dispro- 
portion may be that it defines a po- 
tential minimum demand for wheat 


flour which must continue to be 
met for the immediate future by im- 
ports rather than by increased do- 


mestic production of wheat 

impact of expanded mar- 
exports of the area as a 
current emergency it 1s 
to anticipate that resulting 


kets for the 
result of the 
reasonable 
incomes will be re- 


reater national 


flected in further increased purchases 


of commodities such as wheat or flour 
In some instances, the program for 
increased domestic production of 


wheat and other food grains may be 
interrupted to take advantage of the 
and for cotton and other 
Continuation of the shift 
of population to urban will 
rease the potential demand 


current dem 
commodities 
centers 
further inc 
Table Wheat Flour*: Exports From 

Specified Countries to Latin American and 
Markets (Includir and Ex- 
Averages 1934-38 and 
Annual 1949-50 (1 ) 





Caribbean 
cluding Brazil), 
1945-46 to 1948-49, 








Argen \ 
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for wheat, flour and other foodstuffs 

Several of the countries in the area 
presently have milling capacities 
adequate for the production of such 
quantities of flour as are consumed 
These milling industries are well or- 
ganized to present their case to gov- 
ernment, and they enjoy certain pro- 
tective legislation. New milling facili- 
ties under construction and projected 
for near-future construction in im- 
portant flour markets represent the 
loss of flour exports equivalent to 4.5 
million bushels of wheat. 

The indicated loss of flour market 
represents an important share of flour 
exports as well as sharply reducing 
gains in flour exports over the pre- 
war period. The trend toward indus- 
trialization in several countries may 
serve to increase the total demand 
for wheat flour, but it is equally pos- 
sible that increases in milling capac- 
ity will accompany that trend. 

The Latin American market for 
U.S. exports is closely related to our 
imports from those countries. In- 
creased dollar earnings by those 
countries as a result of increased vol- 
ume or value of exports to us should 
be followed by substantial increases 


Selected © 


MILLING 
WHEATS 
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Table 3—Wheat and Wheat Flour*: Exports From U.S., Canada, Argentina and Australia 
to Specified Republics and European Possessions in Latin America, Averages 
1934-38 and 1945-46 to 1948-49, Annual 1949-50 (| ) bushels) 
Average Annual 
19 st 19 46 ‘ 1949 
Wheat W hea Whea 
i natio Whea flour 1 Whea flou I Whea flou I al 
Latin Am. Reput 
Cuba i ‘ 4.751 ) ' 5 6.8 9 
Venezuela { 1 1,21 797 ” f 2) 
Ex ador 44 s 1,161 s J 1 1,519 
Hait e i 94 1,208 1.208 
Guatemala 4 26 ‘ § S 1,067 1,14 
Dominican Republic oS) 262 271 i 690 732 13 671 6s4 
Republic of Panama 1 93 644 0.8 4 ’ » +) 
El Salvador 12 146 8 18 T 18 80 
i ‘ 05 9 4 ‘ $67 7 
‘ 47 ‘ 0 0 181 910 1,091 
7 18 1 8 ' 14 rr rT 
1 421 94s 1 0 > 94 1,151 
i 29 D 9 1.659 1,018 10 1,358 
; 1 i 9 8 1 i4 1 S67 
4,095 sg 4,184 8 8 640 6.94 5 Tate 
Paraguay if 657 1,120 1,078 ' 1.14 1,280 1,281 
Uruguay 19 41 i 64 ; ‘ 
Mexico e 787 60 847 10,240 1 11,59 12.479 es 7 
Brazil 2 2 ‘ 286 18,300 15.4 6.599 1 16,716 
To n Amer ar 
1.654 12,79 49 161 79 81 
I 1 British 
possessions 4 1 ‘ 7.7 ‘ p19 7.94 
Total other European 
possessions 1 1,04 1044 1,841 1 1 1 17 
rand tota 659 1 69 7,028 40,840 ' ’ 60,48 4 90,918 
mpiled from official sources 
I ur it n wheat equ alent. tCalendar r roy ears. ‘Less that ” bu 
in their volume of flour and wheat tions in that area during recent 
purchases. On the basis of experience months this would appear to be a 


during the past war, and observa- reasonable expectation 
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Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ** Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 16-17— Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah—Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 17-18 — Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn.; Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, Okmulgee; sec., Wilbur Bus- 
kin, Julie’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., lL. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14, 

April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations) ; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

May 4—Oklahoma Millers Assn.; 
Oklahoma Club, Oklahoma City; sec., 
Paul T. Jackson, 712 City National 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 18—Flour Millers Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C, 

May 13-14—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 6389 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Country Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Moines. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
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520 No. Michig Chicago 11, ll 
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ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bldg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mili & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 

June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N, 
Broad S$t., Philadelphia. 

June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 

June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 

June 27-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N, Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, IL 

June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
oreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


sist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CamELLIs,” Glasgow 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Adi TRONTOPRI,’' London 


SIDN EY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

2 Mark Lane LO NDON. E. C 3 
“PLO R, GRALN FEED CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 











IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. $ 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FEnNELL,” Liverpool 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. * 








FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““AncHuor,"’ Belfast 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVE om. LEITH 
DUBLI BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers . . , 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR [MPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GL Asoo. Cc.5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ““Puixrp,"’ Dundee 
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“Is this the janitor 


Miss Sourpuss: 
speaking?” 

Janitor: “Yes, Miss Sourpuss, what 
do you want?” 

Miss Sourpuss: “I just found two 
strange men in my apartment and I 
want you to throw one of them out.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
The haughty dowager called at the 
hospital to see her injured chauffeur. 
“He's a very sick man,” said the 
nurse. “Are you his wife?” 
“Certainly not—I'm his mistress,” 
said the good woman. 
¢¢ ¢ 
The second lieutenant and_ the 
WAC were walking down Lover's 
Lane . . . the moon was full 
the air was scented and everything 
was quiet when suddenly the WAC 
whispered: “Lieutenant, you're out of 


step.” 
¢¢ 
Give a pessimist a piece of rope and 
he'll hang himself. Give an optimist 
a piece of rope and he’ll start a cigar 


factory. 
¢¢¢ 

At a Florida casino, a husband gave 
his wife, who had never played rou- 
lette, $200 to gamble. When she 
asked what number she should play, 
a friend suggested she choose her age 
number. She placed $100 on 28; the 
pill rolled around and landed in 32. 

The gal promptly fainted. 

¢¢ ¢ 

“Ah, dear me,” sighed the grand- 
mother, discussing the younger gen- 
eration. “Things are not like they 
used to be when I was young. The 
only time a modern mother. puts her 
foot down is when the traffic lights 
turn green!” 

¢?¢¢ 

Professor's wife: “Did you remem- 
ber that you forgot your umbrella 
this morning?” 

Professor: “Yes, I remembered that 
I forgot it when I raised my hand to 
close it after it had stopped raining.” 

¢?¢¢ 

Judge: “What induced you to strike 
your wife?” 

Husband: “Well, your honor, she 
had her back to me, the broom was 
handy and the back door was open, so 
I thought I'd take a chance.” 


¢¢¢ 

Student: “I went to Fishermen's 
Wharf—TI like the mackerel fine, but 
I didn't like the smelt.” 

Teacher: “You don't know your 
grammar.” 

Student: “You don't know the Fish- 
ermen’s Wharf.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A clergyman was spending the aft- 
ernoon at a house in the English vil- 
lage where he had preached. After 
tea he was sitting in the garden with 
his hostess. Out rushed her little boy, 
holding a rat above his head. 

“Don’t be afraid, mother,” he cried, 
“it’s dead. We beat him and bashed 
him and thumped him until,’’—-and 
then, catching sight of the clergyman, 


he added in a lowered voice—‘“until 
God called him home.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Sales Manager: “They've developed 
a plane that will take people around 
the world in an hour!” 

Salesman: “Better make that two 
hours. One hour to get around the 
world, and the other to get home from 
the airport.” 

¢?¢¢ 

A student in Penn State’s famous 
fishing class had hooked a very small 
trout and had wound it in till it was 
rammed against the end of the rod. 

Pupil: “What do I do now?” 

Instructor: “Climb up the rod and 


stab it.” 
¢$?¢¢ 

At the conclusion cf a nature les- 
son the teacher said, “Now don’t you 
think it’s wonderful how the little 
chickens get out of their shells?” 

Whereupon a little girl piped up 
with, “What beats me, teacher, is 
how they get in.” 

e¢*?¢ ¢ 

Two privates paused to puzzle over 
a dead animal they saw at the road- 
side. 

“Tt has two stripes,” said one. 

“That settles it,” said the other. 
“It’s either a skunk or a corporal.” 

¢?¢?f 

“Mike, did ye put out the cat before 
ye crept into bed?” 

“Sure I did.” 

“I don't belave ye!” 

“Well, if yez think I'm a liar, g’wan 
an’ put her out yerself!” 

¢¢ ¢ 

It was his first speech, and he want- 
ed it to be a success. His oration was 
long and passionate, and he wished 
to end it with a warning note. 

He could have couched his warn- 
ing in the old proverb about locking 
the stable door after the horse had 
been stolen, but that was too com- 
monplace. He wanted something bet- 
ter. Then he shouted: “Don’t, I beg 
of you--don't wait until the house 
catches fire before you summon the 
firemen!” 
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N. V. eee eed 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 


(ole AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKB PABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
. De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentache Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLtoma," Glasgow 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marvst,"’ Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Mesaberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Wedeboer”’ 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 




















‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERS: 
MILLING co. 


luth 1 
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INDEX OF ADVE 


RTISERS 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hn iliFla Milling Co 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC 
Minneapolis, Minn 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
ioldschmidt, Carl, Ltd : 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 
Green’s Milling Co 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, J. M. &C. M oe 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 
Harris, Upham & Co . eree 
Hart-Bartiett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc 
Jarter Co 
La Roche, Inc 
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Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co... 
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LaGrange Mil 
Lake f the 
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McConnell 


Bureau 


Morten Milling 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co 

National Cotton Council cress 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Coa 

New Era Milling Oo 

Noblesville Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 


Nor-Vell, Inc 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., 
Osieck & Co 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co 
Peek Bros ° ° . . 
Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips ° 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Pratt, R. C as 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
I \ 
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i Wing Milling Co 
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Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
I Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. 
Rodney Milling Co ° ° 
Ruoff, A., & Co.. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 

Rutherfurd, W. H 


St. Lawrence ur Mills Oo., 
Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd e . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 
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Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
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Thompson Flour Products, Inc.. 
Tidewater Grain Co 
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Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
United Grain Growers, 

l 3. Hof 1 Machinery Corp.. 
Uni rush Mfg. Co.... 
Urban, George, Milling Co.. 


ley Grain Co 
i Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
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tor Chemical Works 
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galsky Milling Co. 
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Western Assurance Co 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co........... 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co ° 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.... 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supp 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 














omrortable 
C as an ( ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
of experience has “broken it in” so that it “fits’’ well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can “‘custom last’’ a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color,and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means “‘comfortable* flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
obligation, of course, and he'll be glad to tell you more about 
flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


_ NOVADEL-AGENE ===. 








N-Richment-A 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 











|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Once it was a word people whispered... 


It’s still the second highest cause of death in America. But today, 


encouraging progress is being made in the control and cure of cancer. 


Better still, there are now three important things you can do to pro- 
tect yourself. 





Go to your doctor at least once a year for a complete physical ex- 
amination. 





Go to him at once if you detect any of these seven danger signals: 
Any lump or thickening, especially in the breast, lip or tongue. 
Any irregular or unexplained bleeding. 


Any sore that does not heal, particularly about the mouth, 
tongue or lips. 


Progressive change in the color or size of a mole, wart, or 
birthmark. 


Loss of appetite or continued indigestion. 


Any persistent hoarseness, sore throat or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 


Any persistent change in normal elimination. 


Support the American Cancer Society. Your donation will help make 





possible increased public education and continued research—research 


that has already given your doctor newer and much more successful 


methods of diagnosis and cure. Research that has already given you 
TT 

more and better protection against cancer. 

qumanea 

others 


Help yourself ... help 
... give to the 1951 Cancer Crusade. 





